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At overhaul periods when complete inspec- 
tion of journal boxes and bearings is sched- 
uled, the advantages of Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Boxes become more obvious. 

Journal boxes and bearings are easily 
slipped from the car journals and disassem- 
bled right down to the individual rollers for 
complete cleaning and inspection. 

No special tools are required and regular 
shop personnel can be quickly trained to do 
a practical, efficient inspection job. 

Simple, rugged, long lasting parts, designed 
so that they can be assembled only one way, 
make it easy to do a thorough job. There are 
no “blind spots” in the inspection, and no 
“cumbersome adjustments” are required. 

We have prepared a simple plastic journal 
box visualizer to demonstrate this simplified 
Hyatt maintenance. May we send you one? 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J. 


No 
special 
tools! 
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[| CODED TRACK CIRCUIT |] _ 
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“Union” Coded Track Circuit Control utilizes the track 
rails for transmittal of signal controls . . . makes it 
possible for you to reduce, or entirely eliminate, the cost 
of installing and maintaining line wire. 


[| CUT SECTION 


Y TRACK CIRCUIT 


Te open Be CODED TRACK CIRCUNT 1 K CIRCUIT 


Since Coded Track Circuits can be much longer than 
. those using steady-energy under comparable conditions, 
there are fewer cut sections to install and maintain. 


STEADY-ENERGY 
TRACK CIRCUIT 


il "CODED TRACK CIRCUM I 


Important battery economies are possible, too, since the 
much longer Coded Track Circuits usually can be ener- 
gized with less battery consumption than required for 
the shorter steady-energy circuits. 


t+@ TRAFFIC ESTABLISHED 


Normally de-energized Coded Track Circuit Control 
can be used in light and medium-traffic C.T.C. territories 
to reduce power requirements substantially. 


Remember, too, that while “Union” Coded Track Circuit Control affords these 


important economies, it also insures greater reliability and safety. Our nearest 
district office will be glad to give you full details. 








CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, five months 


ME Weeks $s pv cawohn ke tueanee ts $ 4,180, eo 254 

950 ..... Fo Side Pak sei oauaa 3,444,524,886 

Operating expenses, five months 
| SESS SERS OR Sy rere $ 3,297,621,471 

EOD cidbwssscesinwascer ec vhabae 2,765, 378,614 
Taxes, five months 

RRNA? a ROP ee eee ae $ 476,980,422 

SE Rees. rene y RwaeN eee webs 0.s 353,765,743 
Net railway operating income, five months 

MS Ck a ove's 6 pebalenewaieseen 6s $ 321,485,648 

MOET Oty kdb seek ees tae oe aes 253,110,891 
Net income, estimated, five months 

NE ae Dias Ne eas sy alle paths pat $ 197,000,000 

MPS ae wap ena ee th wees disae’ 33,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

te ES 0c boos ene seead es 50.25 

PE POEs i haas cease Tews 40.65 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

ip) Ok BRR eee ie 19,917,404 

ee WS WOOP ics iva ctaaees 17,884,750 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended July 7, 1951 ........ 39,526 

Week ended July 8, 1950 ........ 23,840 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended July 7, 1951 ........ 6,065 

Week ended July 8, 1950 ........ 13,891 
Freight cars delivered 

ek... RARER ASA iNet: 9,644 

DN SUE Nob eke ssc doc ecdeessuwe 3,874 
Freight cars on order 

BE oe éusenkcactabusee es 147,725 

Pe SE ee ee eee 40,585 
Freight cars held for repairs 

Se SG SET su cctacaneesavyess 94,038 

PNG Ser, BNO rank 0.04 6 dnhdndee one 133,936 
Average freight car turn-around time, Jon 

so i RR A Te ee 

PN: FER indians scentonserie 15.34 
Average number railroad employees 

WGI APE 5.6660 toda 0xsann es 1,291,172 

ae ae pee 1,135,064 

















WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue... 


UPS AND DOWNS: With the railroads arguing before the !|.C.C., and 
against strong opposition, for a needed rate increase, it’s highly pertinent 
to note that exactly half of the country’s largest Class | railroads—61 
out of 123—had smaller net railway operating income in May 1951 than 
in May 1950. In May 1951, of course, even though traffic was higher, 
higher ‘wages and other costs which are the basis for the roads’ rate- 
increase plea were also largely in effect. But important rate increases 
were only “pending.” The detailed figures of revenues, expenses, taxes 
and net are plain for all to see, on pages 20, 22, 24 and 26. 


GET °’EM WHILE THEY’RE YOUNG! Judging from the pic- 
tures on pages 52 and 53, “Railroad Month” was a huge success for 
a lot of the country’s 830,000 Cub Scouts. Why not, asks a page 30 
editorial, continue the good work by making the “month” a regular 
event, to give future Cubs, too, a chance to satisfy the interest which 
railroading still seems to hold for small boys — even in an air-borne 
and rubber-tired age. 


HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE: On page 56 is a brief description of the 
organization and activities of the Southern Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, which is completing this month 50 years of service to southern 
railroads and shippers. 


SUBURBAN HEADACHE: Pointing out that increasing diversion 
of commuter travel from unsubsidized (and unprofitable) rail lines 
to heavily subsidized highways is increasing New York City traffic 
congestion “out of all proportion” to the number of people transported, 
the Regional Plan Association has asked for an “objective study” of 
the whole metropolitan area suburban transportation problem. Mean- 
time, the seriousness of the situation from the railroad standpoint has 
been pointed up by applications for commuter fare increases filed by 
railroads serving New York and other big eastern cities. Both de- 
velopments are reported in the news. 


OBJECT LESSON: As this issue 6f Railway Age went to press, 
New York newspapers were giving front-page headlines to a July 11 
fire on the Pennsylvania’s Hackensack River drawbridge, over which 
pass all the P.R.R.’s main-line trains between New York and the South 
and West. Just for the record, as our news report of the incident states, 
rail service was quickly restored; true to the best traditions of rail- 
roading, track gangs were replacing burned out ties and laying new 


rails even before the fire was fully extinguished. But by a strange 





























“THE ISSUE HERE is whether the 
railroads of this country are to be 
permitted to earn sufficient revenue 
fo provide the kind of volume 
transportation the nation needs,” 
E. H. Burgess, vice-president and 
general counsel of the B.&O., told 
the 1.C.C. in leading off oral argu- 
ment for the railroads in the Ex 
Parte 175 rate increase case at 
Washington last week. Details of 
his and other railroad and opposi- 
tion arguments are reported on 
page 31, while the economic back- 
ground of the case is discussed in 
a page 29 editorial. 


coincidence, the leading feature article in this issue (page 38) is a 
description of a new low-cost fire-protective coating which has been 
applied with considerable success to a number of railroad bridges. The 
article was selected several days ago, with no psychic fore-knowledge 
of the Hackensack River fire — and certainly with no thought of put- 
ting any hex on the P.R.R. It isn’t often that there develops such a close 
correlation between pre-vhosen articles and factual events. We must be 
living right! 


LOOK BEHIND THE FIGURES: A number of truck operators have recently 
adopted the practice of painting on their trucks figures which purport 
to show the “taxes” paid on each vehicle. Such figures, of course, are 
based on the typical truck operator's usual loose definition of “taxes,” 
and there’s good reason to. believe that they are frequently inflated, 
even on that basis. What the figures don’t show, either, is that average 
net annual return per vehicle may be two or three times the “taxes” 
allegedly paid on it. For a brief analysis of this Kremlinesque propa- 
ganda scheme, see page 47. 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: June freight car deliveries, at 9,644, indicate sub- 
stantial achievement, for second consecutive month, of 10,000-car 
goal.—S.P. doing $7.6 million of construction work.—Long Island Transit 
Authority organized.—John Draney dies at 90.—Freight roller-bearing 
development to be speeded up.—Canadian rate increase to be re- 
examined in fall.—A.A.R. Mechanical and P.&S. Divisions may meet in 
Atlantic City in 1953.—Severe floods hit Santa Fe, Rock Island, Missouri 
Pacific and U.P. 


STRIKE VOTE: Aside from oral argument in the Ex Parte 175 
case the biggest railroad news originating in Washington last week was 
the B. of L. F. & E.’s decision to take a strike vote as a maneuver to 
enforce its wage and rule demands. Otherwise, things were fairly quiet 
along the Potomac. The A.A.R. and the F.R.P. joined in asking for 
separation of air-mail pay from air-line subsidies—to be followed by 
complete termination of the latter. The Express Agency asked a little 
more interim rate relief, and the National Production Authority issued 
a report to the effect that lack of materials is delaying diesel loco- 
motive production. 


ONE-THIRD OF A LOAF: The Delaware River Joint Commission 
has reportedly agreed to pay about one-third of the nearly $1 million 
which would be required to improve and modernize the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines’ Broadway Station in Camden, N. J. The 
project, still tentative, hinges at least in part on I.C.C. approval of a 
pending application for abandonment of the Pennsylvania’s ferry serv- 
ice between Philadelphia and Camden, which would permit clesing of 
the Seashore Lines’ present waterfront station. Considering the extent 
to which city streets are used — for free — as truck depots and bus 
terminals, and the extent to which airports are publicly subsidized, 
this sharing of cost of railroad facilities may be a step in the right 
direction. 




















MORE USERS BUY MORE A‘S-F RIDE-CONTROL’ 

TRUCKS THAN ALL OTHER TRUCKS COMBINED 

...BECAUSE RIDE-CONTROL IS SMOOTH-RIDING, 
LONG-LASTING-—CUTS OPERATING COSTS! 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Mint Mark of C) Fine Products 





























In caboose, radio operation equally accessible 


from cupola or floor of caboose. 


Handset in diesels located within easy reach 
of engineer or fireman. 


Universal RR unit mounted in caboose locker. 


Ase eames 
J SG RN ER ecmcrmnagais aise, Bane eR: 


One of the largest railroad radio systems covering over 3500 miles 
of main line and encompassing 337 locomotives, 322 cabooses and 13 
business cars will be completed on the Missouri Pacific this year. The 
end-to-end and train-to-train facilities provided by this equipment will 
be augmented by twenty base stations in terminal and wayside applica- 
tions. Rapid extension of the wayside facilities is contemplated. 


All Diesel units will be equipped by radio as they are brought into 
service since the management has recognized the great importance of 
this “modern tool of communication”’ 


otorola 
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The choice of Motorola Railroad Radio by the Missouri Pacific was based on 
its universal application, low cost maintenance, and excellent performance han- 
dling messages between engine, caboose or wayside station. This deluxe Sensicon 
universal unit with 8 exclusive Motorola developments has proved its superiority 
and low yearly cost on the MoPac and on 22 of America’s finest and largest 
railroads. 

The same transmitters and receivers are found in all three applications even 
though the diesel primary source is the diesel battery supplying 117V AC through 
a converter and the caboose primary source is 12V DC. The Motorola Universal 
operates directly from this 12V DC source. 

Motorola features single authority integrated design to meet the customers 
requirements for radio, supervisory control, telemetering, AF and RF carrier and 


microwave relay systems. 
MOTOROLA UNIVERSAL SENSICON UNIT 


the specialists in railway radio and industrial communications 


Motorola Communications & Electronics Div., 4545 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. 
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THE NEW JORDAN 
Road-Master 


SPREADER - DITCHER - SNOWPLOW 
Does the Work of an Army of Men 





In the new Jordan Road-Master you find the latest of 
mechanical features coupled with the traditional Jordan 
ruggedness and reliability. You find work-tested improve- 
ments in design and manufacture combined with the 
economy of operation that has distinguished Jordan 
machines for more than forty years. And, as you would 
expect of any new or old member of the Jordan "family," 


———= ITS A YEAR-AROUND MAINTENANCE CREW! —— 


During season it spreads, ditches, plows and shapes ballast, 
profiles roadbed, spreads fill and carries dirt. During the 
winter the Jordan Road-Master flanges and bucks snow in 
one operation ... in classification yards, on open track and 
in deep cuts. Rips out ice and packed snow below the top 
of the rail too. To learn more about this year-around 
maintenance crew, write to O. F. Jordan Company, Walter 
J. Riley, Chairman of the Board, East Chicago, Ind. 
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Today, the call is for more coal—still more coal—to make 
all the steel and the thousands of other things that go into 
ships and tanks and planes. And that’s on top of all the coal 
used for power—by the railroads and utilities—in the factories 
—and for home heating. And remember, nearly 18,000,000 
homes, more than half the homes in the country, depend on 
coal for heat. Will there be enough to go around? 

The answer is YES, enough for every need—for this coun- 
try’s coal companies have led America to first place in world 
coal production—three times that of any other country. 

America’s leadership in coal is no accident. 92% of Amer- 
ica’s total fuel reserves are in coal. And progressive coal 
companies have equipped the U. S. miner with the world’s 
most efficient mine machinery. Thus the American miner, 
today, has a daily output 4 to 24 times as great as that of any 
miner in Europe or Asia. 

Out of today’s giant preparation plants comes better coal. 
Fortunately, too, coal burning equipment has been greatly 
improved, so that one ton of this better coal, used under the 











more efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as did 
three tons—a relatively few years ago! 

America’s leadership in coal production is a direct result 
of free competition. The operators of this country’s 9,000 
privately owned coal mines have had to keep up with each 
other in efficiency or go out of business. In their competitive 
effort, the coal companies have invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in research—in modern mining equipment and in 
developing new mine properties! 





America’s privately managed coal companies are doing a 
production job that no government-owned or dominated 
coal industry, anywhere, can begin to match! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Youttgee SPEEDIER ERECTION 





... BETTER SERVICE 





















You benefit two ways when you use 
Amcreco Framed Bridge Timbers— 
preframing speeds building and saves 
labor... Amcreco Creosoting Methods 
assure long life and low maintenance. 
Long experience in supplying a wide 
variety of creosoted products for the 
nation’s railroads eminently qualifies 
Amcreco as a reliable source. Am- 
creco’s engineers are always at your 
service to aid in solving trestle prob- 
lems as well as any problem related 
to the application of creosoted 
products. Plan now to take advantage 

Adzed and of this helpful service. There is no 
Bored Cross Ties obligation of course. 


Bridge Ties 


Piles 
4 AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY_ 


COLONIAL I, ; GEORGIA 
creosotince |pWalGsia@)) creosotine 
WRE PROCESS | COMPANY 
- 4 wmconronateo 
—— 








Timbers 
















LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Underground and surface ORE MINED (yearly average—millions of tons) 
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UNDERGROUND ORES 


Underground for Defense 


... Started more than 10 years ago 


STRENGTH...military and economic 
... depends on productivity. And pro- 
ductivity depends on men who have 
devoted long years to their specialized 
chosen field of endeavour. 


Such men with “know-how” mine 
nickel from the rocky rim of Ontario’s 
Sudbury Basin... 


By increasing output with maximum 
speed and drawing on reserve stocks 
of nickel previously accumulated, they 
helped raise deliveries of nickel in all 
forms during 1950 to 256,000,000 
pounds ...a record for any peace-time 
year. 


This record, 22% greater than the 
209,292,257 pounds delivered in 1949, 
was no accident... 


In 1937, INCO launched a vast long- 
range project which now makes it pos- 
sible to meet the military requirements 


of the United States, Canada and the 
United Kingdom. In addition, nickel 
deliveries are being made to govern- 
ment stockpiles and the balance of the 
supply is being rationed among civil- 
ian consumers in all markets through- 
out the free world. 


Since the inception of International 
Nickel, its fixed policy has always been 
to increase the supply of nickel. To 
meet today’s needs, INCO went under- 
ground years ago. 


Anticipating the eventual depletion of 
Frood-Stobie open pit surface ores, 
more than 10 years ago, INCO em- 
barked on a program of replacing open 
pit with underground capacity. This 
required extensive enlargement of 
underground plants, development of 
new methods of mining not previously 
undertaken and the revamping of 
metallurgical processes to cope with 
difficulties in recovering nickel from 


the new types and lower grades of ores 
which have to be reached. 


Major expansion in output of nickel 
from underground operations is being 
driven to conclusion with utmost 
speed. There is still much construction 
to be done and a number of mining 
and metallurgical problems remain to 
be solved and tested in actual opera- 
tion. Barring unforeseen interruptions, 
full conversion to underground min- 
ing should be completed in 1953. 


When the present undertaking is com- 
pleted, INCO will be able to hoist 
13,000,000 tons annually, and the size 
of its underground mining operation 
will surpass that of any other non- 
ferrous base metal mining operation 
in the world. 


This underground expansion is being 
completed by INCo without interrupt- 
ing current production of nickel, which 
is at maximum capacity. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. wewvors: sv 
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TAMPER and CLEANER 


AVAILABILITY 


L cine payoff on your trackwork equipment is how great a percentage of 
working availability you get from each machine. With Matisa equipment, 
you have two important factors that produce maximum equipment availability 
to keep ahead of trackwork schedules: 


%& STRUCTURAL DEPENDABILITY 
% IMMEDIATE ACTION ON PARTS AND SERVICES 


Matisa Automatic Tampers and Matisa Ballast Cleaners are without the 
“bugs” and “weak links” that frequently cause delays out of all proportion to 
their structural importance ... And being structurally designed for continuous 
performance, both machines offer a degree of dependability we believe is 
unequalled in trackwork equipment now available. 

Where long use or unusual conditions require parts or engineering service, 
Matisa maintains around-the-clock facilities which provide immediate action 
whenever and wherever necessary. 

Ask our M. W. Engineering Department for details on the Matisa machines 
that are setting new standards for ballast cleaning efficiency and tamping 
precision throughout the world. 





THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORP. 
224 South Michigan Blvd. * Chicago 4, Illinois 
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use _Gonuiinl, BALDWIN DIESEL PARTS 


BALDWIN DIESEL CRANKSHAFTS offer special design 
features that improve performance and extend life—and each 
is dynamically balanced to close limits, to reduce vibration 
and make the power-flow smooth as cream. Service on these 
and other Baldwin Diesel Parts is handled from seven 
conyeniently-located warehouses, geared for immediate 


YG i . handling of your needs. 


ae BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON 


PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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QUICK 
TURN IN 


of every available 

worn chilled wheel 

to your AMCCW plant 
means greater assurance 
of new wheels 

when you want them 


QUICK, LOW-COST DELIVERY OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS FROM THE AMCOW PLANT NEAR YOU 


\e 
ee 





coming ...When new car wheels are coming in, you'll 
find amMccw wheels have the shortest haul, and conse- 
quently the quickest delivery. Chilled car wheel inventory 
can be kept toa minimum .. . and costly foreign line haul 
is usually eliminated. 


going... You can ship worn wheels and other scrap 
conveniently to the nearby amMccw plant, where it will be 
credited in exchange for new AMCCW wheels or bought at 
the going price. 


coming and going. ..Chilled car 
wheels save money for your railroad 
by their low first cost, favorable ex- 
change rates, easier shop handling; and 
by their high safety standards, plus the 
increased ton mileage they deliver. 


NOW, more brackets — thicker, heavier, 
more continuous flange support; heavier tread 
on both rim and flange sides. 


445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 
American Cor & Foundry Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


July 16, 1951 RAILWAY AGE 





o ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


Griffin Wheel Co. * Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * New York Car Wheel Co, 
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Look closely at the construction of a Diesel Locomotive and you'll find it 
is literally held together by Cap Screws . . . hundreds of ’em. And on the 
heads of many you'll find stamped “L 1035”... the trade mark of Lamson’s 


famous “double heat-treated” Cap Screws. 


Yes, Lamson “1035” Cap Screws have been “working on the railroad” for 
many years—have proven that they’re just the ticket for 

those extra tough holding jobs. The wide selection of 

types include, “1035” (black), “1020” (black), bright and 

alloy cap screws, drilled, undrilled or “specials”. 


It pays to get “railroad engineered” Cap Screws by Lamson 


every time. Ask for them by name. 


RAILROAD SALES DEPARTMENT 
THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY Send for this booklet 


General Offices: 1971 West 85th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio '% °¢ditione! infor- 


mation on Lomsan 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio « Birmingham * Chicago "Railroad Engineered” 
Fasteners. 
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Fg demands of defense pro- 
duction place a heavy burden 
on America’s rail transportation. 
Scores of thousands of new freight 
cars must be put into service 
quickly. Present equipment must 
be kept rolling for more pay hours 
with minimum time lost in paint 
shops. 


@ Pittsburgh's famous CARHIDE 
is contributing vitally to this speed- 
up of the freight car program. 


@ With CARHIDE, rolling stock 
can be painted with primer, two 
coats and stencilling within 
twenty-four hours. In addition its 
remarkable ease of application, 
thorough hiding and quick-drying 
qualities, CARHIDE provides a 
glass-smooth, extra durable sur- 
face that protects equipment for 
many thousands of miles even 
under the most severe operating 
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conditions. It resists cracking and 
peeling often caused by tempera- 
ture extremes and withstands re- 
peated washing and scrubbing. 


@ Besides the standard high 
quality coating, enriched with 
special “Vitolized Oils}’ which has 
been used with such success by 
many of the country’s leading 
systems, CARHIDE is available in 
quick-drying synthetic and alkali- 
and acid-resisting types. 


@ Call on us for advisory sugges- 
tions. You'll find that our long- 
time experience in this field as well 
as our far-flung facilities often can 
save you time and money. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; 
Springdale, Pa.; Houston, Texas; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Portland, Ore. Ditzler 
Color Div., Detroit, Mich. The Thresher 
Paint & Varnish Co., Dayton, Ohio. Forbes 
Finishes Div., Cleveland, Ohio. M. B. Suy- 
dam Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHEMICALS 


Pittsburgh 
CARHIDE 


keeps freight cars on the 
haul for more pay hours 












Pittsburgh Railway 
Finishes For Every Need 


CARHIDE—-for wood and metzil freight cars 
of all types. 

LAVAX SYNTHETIC ENAMELS—for locomo- 
tive and passenger cars. 


STATIONHIDE—adds beauty and 
com. rt to stations. 


IRONHIDE—for iron and steel 
fixed properties. 


SNOLITE—white fume-proof 
paint for signs, crossing gates, 
fences and cattle guards. 
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YOUNGSTOWN’S 


New Sliding Flush 
Refrigerator Doors 


















_.fgil FRUIT GROWERS EXPRESS * 
oe Bd * : : <t ‘ 











Advantages over Swinging Doors — 


¢ Door openings up to 8 ft. 


¢ Door may be opened anywhere regardless 
of platform height 


e Ease of operation 
e Tightness of seal 


e Efficiency of loading with self-propelled trucks 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL DOOR COMPANY 


Camel Sales Company Camel Company Limited 
Cleveland Chicago New Yori Youngstown 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE RAILWAYS SHRUNKEN MARGIN OF PROFITS 


The most important and dynamic part of the earnings 
of every business or industry is its net operating income. 
This “margin of profit” has provided either as earnings 
or as a basis for credit all the capital that ever has been 
invested; and on its future adequacy will depend the 
adequacy of all future investment. 

The foregoing are truisms known by every student of 
economics. But most persons are not students of eco- 
nomics, and in a period of crisis such as the present 
when a vast expansion of production is needed the truisms 
of economics cannot be emphasized too much or too 
often. 


Differences in Industrial Needs 


The “margin of profit” needed depends on the nature 
of a business—on how much investment in plant it re- 
quires to accomplish any given amount of production 
or to render any given amount of service. There is a 
wide difference in this respect between most of the manu- 
facturing and most of the service industries. A meat 
packing company needs so little investment in plant to 
do a large business that it can make a large percentage 
on its investment from a net operating income having 
a ratio of only a few cents to each dollar of its gross 
earnings. But a company rendering only service, such as 
an electric light and power company or a railroad, re- 
quires an investment so much larger in proportion to 
its gross earnings that it must have a much higher ratio 
of net operating income to gross earnings than any 
kind of manufacturing company. But whatever the nature 
of the business a serious decline in the ratio of its net 
to gross soon dries up its sources of capital. A truck 
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operator needs very little profit margin because the great 
bulk of the plant he uses—the highways—is supplied 
by government and does not have to be paid for out of 
the trucker’s net earnings. 

A very serious decline in the ratio of net to gross has 
occurred in the railroad industry. Having occurred when 
continued large-scale improvement and expansion of the 
railroads are absolutely essential to a large increase in 
production for both military and civilian purposes, it 
presents one of the most important economic problems 
confronting the American people. The following statis- 
tics illustrate strikingly what has occurred: In 1929 rail- 
way net operating income was $1,275 million. In the 
twelve months ending with May, 1951, it was only $1,113 
million. Meantime annual gross earnings increased from 
$6,360 million to $10,308 million. Hence in 1929, net 
operating income was 20 per cent, or one-fifth, of gross, 
whereas in the last twelve months for which statistics are 
available net operating income was 10 per cent, or only 
one-tenth of gross. 

This decline in the industry’s margin of profit would 
be serious enough if there had been no decline in the 
purchasing power of its profits; because a profit margin 
of only 10 per cent can be wiped out by only one-half 
as great a decline of gross earnings as a margin of 20 
per cent. But, owing to inflation, there has occurred a 
decline of at least one-half in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. The railways are seeking an advance of 15 
per cent in freight rates partially to restore their margin 
of profits. But some labor unions are seeking further 
advances in wages, government is still increasing taxes, 
and some classes of shippers, including representatives 
of government, are opposing advances in rates. The 

















principal argument used both for advances in wages and 
against advances in rates is inflation—the contentions 
being, on the one hand, that higher wages are necessary 
because of past inflation, and, on the other hand, that 
advances in rates should not be made because they 
would increase inflation in future. 


Dangerous to National Economy 


There can be no doubt of the danger to the economy 
presented by past and prospective inflation. But the na- 
tional economy and the program of preparedness could 
be damaged quite as much by lack of railroad capacity as 
by more inflation. A huge increase in production is as 
necessary to prevent more inflation as to provide for 
military and civilian needs. To accomplish this increase 
of production it is essential that the nation’s productive 
and transportation eapacities shall be kept balanced; for 
production cannot possibly be increased any more than 
the transportation of raw materials and finished products 
to and from the productive industries; and experience 
during the last war conclusively demonstrated that only 
railways are capable of providing the mass transporta- 
tion required. The railways are making the greatest 
efforts and expenditures in history to increase their capa- 
city; but these expenditures can be maintained and in- 
creased only with capital derived directly and indirectly 
from a much larger net operating income than they are 
now earning. The only means by which they can get 
the required increase in net operating income is by an 
advance in rates. Their application for an advance of 
only 15 per cent in freight rates is extremely moderate 
in comparison with the advances in wages and prices 
that the government already has approved and which 
have so greatly increased the costs of everything the 
railways must buy, and so greatly reduced the purchas- 
ing power of their dollar. 

If they had had during the last year the 20 per cent 
margin of profit that they had in 1929, their net operat- 
ing income would have been more than $2 billion. The 
$1,113 million actually earned had less than half of the 
purchasing power of the $1,275 million earned in 1929. 
This shrinkage in the margin of profit has been due to 
government controls which apparently have disregarded 
completely the effects they may have, not only on the 
railways, but on the national economy, at a time when 
the economy imperatively needs a great expansion of 
railway capacity. The railway managements are doing 
their utmost to prepare the railways to do their part 
now and in future in meeting the national emergency. 
Their efforts are being sabotaged Ly controls applied by 
the same government which is daily and hourly urging 
every citizen and industry to prepare for the worst that 
can happen, and is seeking additional controls that could 
be used similarly to sabotage other industries. Small 
wonder, in view of railway experience, that other in- 
dustries, and public men who desire to maintain free 
enterprise in this country, are opposing the expansion of 
controls over all industry being sought by a socialistic 
administration. 








GET THEM WHILE 
THEY ARE YOUNG 


Young America of 1951 may have one of its collective 
eyes fixed on the stratosphere; and one of its collective 
ears attuned to. the swoosh of jet-powered planes. But 
apparently it is quite willing—given half a chance—to 
succumb once more to the century-old lure of the “high 
iron”; to the glide of streamlined “varnish”; to the 
surging power of today’s diesels. 

Lots of youngsters had a chance to display that willing- 
ness last April—which was “Railroad Month” for the 
country’s 830,000 Cub Scouts. How they reacted is 
plainly evident in the faces of the youngsters pictured 


on pages 52 and 53 of this issue, and in the statement, 
also recorded there, that the Association of American 


Railroads has received “several thousand letters of en- 
thusiastic thanks” for the “great volumes” of material it 
was called upon to supply to Cub leaders. 

The Cubs are only from eight to ten years old. 
They don’t make many trips or control much traffic—yet. 
But there are nearly a million of them; they are the 
travelers, the sales directors, the traffic managers of 
tomorrow. And, because a boy is eligible for member- 
ship only within strictly limited age brackets, there is 
necessarily a complete turnover in membership every 
three years. What interests the Cubs will also interest 
their dads, who will not overlook the courtesies the rail- 
roads show to their offspring. 

Why, therefore, not make “Railroad Month” a regular 
Cub event? Not, perhaps, each year, but at least once 
every three years, to give every youngster who passes 
through Cub ranks one chance to satisfy the interest in 
railroads which, we believe is still deeply ingrained in 
most small boys. It would almost certainly pay off in 
future goodwill—and might even produce a few welcome 
additional dollars of present revenue. The day has passed 
—with the ascendancy of the private automobile for 
passenger transportation—when contact with the attrac- 
tions of the railroads comes automatically to all Ameri- 
cans, as it did a generation ago. Such acquaintance now 
has to be deliberately cultivated or it may be omitted, 
to the industry’s long-run detriment. 





“The railway signal industry is based on the maintenance 
of exceptionally high standards of precision manufacture 
of devices and systems developed, by extensive engineering 
and research, to provide for safe movement of trains at in- 
creasingly higher speeds over minimum trackage and with 
minimum force for operation of the signal systems. From 
the development of the automatic block system, which pro- 
vided maximum protection at minimum operating cost, to 
the development of Centralized Traffic Control, American 
signal systems have been designed as facilities for increasing 
track capacity, safely and economically. They have pro- 
vided facilities for more efficient use of tracks, motive power 
and cars and have thereby held down the overhead as well 
as the direct operating costs of conducting rail transporta- 
tion.”-—Charles M. Wheeler, vice-president, Union Switch 
& Signal Co., at a meeting of the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts. 
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Large Increases In Expenses Forced Railroads 
To File 15 Per Cent Rate Increase Petition 


Roads tell Interstate Commerce Commission wages and prices 
are up $1 billion from 1949; also cite low rate of re- 
turn and need for money to continue improvement programs 


Increased operating expenses a- 
mounting to more than a billion dol- 
lars a year made it “absolutely neces- 
sary” for the nation’s railroads to seek 
a freight-rate increase, E. H. Burgess, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, told the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at the 
opening of oral argument in the Ex 
Parte 175 case last week. 

Since July 1, 1949, wages and prices 
together have increased expenses 
$1.006 billion, Mr. Burgess declared. 
He added that the larger part of this 
increase, $941 million, will be in- 
curred for the first time in 1951, and 
he pointed out that this $94] million 
alone is considerably more than the 
total net income earned by the car- 
riers in 1950. 

“The issue here is whether the rail- 
roads of this country are to be permit- 
ted to earn sufficient revenue to pro- 
vide the kind of volume transportation 
the nation needs,” Mr. Burgess said. 
He went on to say that railroad pur- 
chasing power today is actually less 
than in the depression years, and de- 
clared that increased traffic and effi- 
ciency is the only explanation of why 
the railroads are not “completely in- 
solvent.” 

This presentation by Mr. Burgess 
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marked the beginning of final argu- 
ment on the pending railroad petition 
for a permanent 15 per cent increase 
in freight rates. (Railway Age, April 
2, page 63.) The entire membership 
of the commission was present, along 
with a cooperating committee of state 
commissioners. These were Joshua S. 
James, North Carolina; Leonard E. 
Lindquist, Minnesota, and Kenneth 
Potter, California. 

Mr. Burgess told the commission 
that without the revenues sought by 
the petition for increased freight rates, 
the railroads cannot produce the kind 
of transportation they are being called 
upon to produce for both defense and 
civilian needs. The roads will not be 
able to meet capital expenditures to 
which they are already committed, 
nor will they be able to improve or 
maintain the present railroad plant 
with revenues being whittled down by 
cost increases, he said. 

The rate of return of 3.95 per cent 
which the railroads earned on net in- 
vestment in 1950 will drop to 2.97 per 
cent this year, Mr. Burgess asserted. 
The proposed increase, if in effect the 
full year, would increase the rate of 
return to “only 4.8 per cent,” he said. 
He then asked the commission to re- 
call a former rate case, Ex Parte 166, 
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when it approved rates estimated to 
produce a rate of return of 5.9 per 
cent, based on what the commission 
called a “normal constructive year.” 

Commenting on the role of various 
government agencies in the present 
rate case, Mr. Burgess said. it was 
“strange” that some agencies, such as 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion and the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration, should be calling on the 
carriers to improve their plant for any 
emergency, while other agencies are 
before the commission opposing the 
rate increase that would give the roads 
the money to do this improving. 


Other Railroad Arguments 


Other railroad attorneys joined Mr. 
Burgess in presenting the railroad case. 
William L. Grubbs, general counsel of 
the Louisville & Nashville, Edward A. 
Kaier, general attorney of the Penn-: 
sylvania, and H. C. Barron, counsel for 
the executive committee, Western Traf- 
fic Association, spoke for the southern, 
eastern and western roads, respectively. 
They were followed, in turn, by a 
parade of government agencies, state 
commissions, and private shippers, all 
urging the commission to deny the . 
railroad petition. The latter presenta- 
tions were continuing as this issue 
went to press. 

Mr. Grubbs told the commission that 
many roads in the South already have 
indicated they cannot go ahead with 
expansion and improvement programs, 
even for the remainder of 1951. He 
said under present conditions no major 
road in Southern territory will earn 
as much as 4 per cent this year. 
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1 All photos by Gerry Becker, engineering department, C.R.L&P. 


ROCK ISLAND BEATS RISING WATERS 


1—The main liné of the Rock Island 
between Davenport, lowa, and Kansas 
City runs along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi river from Muscatine, lowa, to 
a point cbout 15 miles north. The en- 
tire line has been built on a solid road- 
bed, with the rails a safe distance 
above the Mississippi’s previous all-time 
high water mark for spring floods. But 
this spring was different, and rang up 
new flood records. As the flood neared 
its peak, U. S. Army Engineers reported 
that the Mississippi would reach a flood 
peak of 21.5 feet at Muscatine—two 
and one helf feet over the previous 
ali-time high. This meant that the main 
line starting at the Muscatine depot 
shown above, and extending about 9,000 
feet north, would be in danger of sub- 
mersion. 


2—tThe first step was to place sand- 
bags along the foot of the ballast on 
the river side to prevent destructive 


wave wash. This was necessary because, 
during most of the high tr, brisk 
winds from the opposite shore kicked 
up two-feot to three-foot waves. 


3—Emergency work trains rushed 
ballast to the spot, where it was spread 
in the conventional manner. The. track 
was then raised, as shown here, using 
Nordberg track jacks, in three lifts 
averaging seven inches each. 


4—The raised track was then tamp- 
ed, using Jackson and Pullman power 
tampers. Fortunately, U. S. Army Engi- 
neer predictions of prospective flood 
heights—usually accurate to within one 
or two inches—were received several 
days in advance, allowing three days 
to gather the men and materials and 
raise the track before the flood crest 
was scheduled to pass Muscatine. The 
use of power machines helped complete 
this job in record time, thereby en- 
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abling the Rock Island to keep its 
main line open for all traffic through- 
out the flood. 


5—Rails on a three-span, deck-plate 
girder bridge over Mad creek had to 
be raised to keep them out of the water. 
This was accomplished by stripping the 
rails, then laying stringers flat-ways on 
the ties, and new ties on the stringers. 
The ends of the ties showing the former 
grade are barely visible in this yiew of 
an approaching work train. 


6—The two-foot to three-foot waves 
were a serious problem on other parts 
of the line not threatened with inunda- 
tion. Destructive wave wash of embank- 
ments was stopped by a variety of ex- 
pedients—including log rafts, as shown, 
stone riprap, and snow and woven wire 
fencing laid over straw and weighted 
at the bottom with sandbags and cabled 
to the shore at the top. 





The 2 per cent interim increase auth- 
orized by the ICC. last March “fell 
with a shock” upon the Southern car- 
riers, Mr. Grubbs continued. He called 
it a “serious mistake” to provide an 
inadequate increase in freight rates at 
a time when the railroads are being 
asked to spend “tremendous sums” for 
plant expansion and improvement. 

As to the Eastern roads, Mr. Kaier 
said they would have added operating 
costs of $420 million in 1951, in spite 
of low earnings. He said roads in the 
East have been forced to cut mainte- 
nance and car repair programs, and 
argued thet there is not the “barest 
warrant” for not granting the railroads 
what they have asked. 

Mr. Barron declared that Western 
roads filed for the 15 per cent rate in- 
crease out of “positive necessity,” and 
said these lines were “scratching bot- 
tom” in the first five months of 1951. 
He denied charges that the Western 
carriers were not in whole-hearted sup- 
port of the petition when it was filed, 
and went on to say that roads in the 
West would have been compelled to file 
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on their own behalf if the railroads in 
other territories had not seen fit to 
ask for an increase in rates. 

L. E. Torinus, Jr., assistant general 
counsel of the Great Northern, round- 
ed out the railroad presentations with 
a special plea for roads that transport 
iron ore in the Lake Superior region. 
Mr. Torinus said these roads are “in 
immediate need” of increased revenue 
from iron ore traffic, and pointed out 
that as a group they earned only a 
3.12 per cent return on net investment 
in 1950. The commission did not auth- 
orize any increase in iron ore rates in 
the interim-increase decision last 
March. (Railway Age, March 19, page 
69.) 


Government Opposition 


Opposition to the railroad position 
began with presentations from the De- 
partment of Commerce, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Economic  Stablization 
Agency. They contended generally that 
the railroads have underestimated 


their traffic and revenues for 1951, that 
increased efficiency through dieseliza- 
tion will offset higher operating costs 
and that higher rates would dry up 
traffic or drive it to other carriers. 

C. D. Williams, solicitor for the Com. 
merce Department, told the commis- 
sion that the railroads “have not es- 
tablished a right” to a 15 per cent 
rate increase, but went on to say that 
“due consideration” should be given 
to the heavy equipment-buying pro- 
grams which have been instituted in 
part at the “express request of the 
government.” 

The spokesman for T.V.A. and 
G.S.A., Charles J. McCarthy, took the 
position that the unit cost per thousand 
revenue ton-miles did not increase from 
April 1949 through April 1951. He 
said increases in efficiency and traffic 
volume have “substantially offset” in- 
creases in labor and material costs, 
thus holding unit costs at the same 
level. Mr. McCarthy argued that no 
“oreat urgency” exists and asked the 
commission to let the interim increase 
continue two, three or four more 
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months” before handing down a final 
decision. He also called attention to 
the brief filed by G.S.A. which, among 
other things, recommended that any 
increases authorized be on a six 
months trial basis, and that such in- 
creases automatically cease at the end 
of that period “unless and until” the 
railroads establish the “continuing 
need” for such or any increases. 
Lester R. Conley, who represented 
the E.S.A., said that his agency did 
not oppose “necessary” rate increases 
for the railroads, but urged that the 
commission consider “the inflationary 
risk” to be run in allowing an in- 
crease. Walter Matson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told the commis- 
sion that the railroads have under- 
estimated their trafic volume for 1951, 
and said many of the expense figures 
offered by the roads are “obviously 
erroneous.” Mr. Matson also said in- 
creased wage costs could be absorbed 
by the carriers through use of more 
efficient diesel-electric locomotives. 
The American Trucking Associ- 
ations and the National Industrial 
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Traffic League were among others par- 
ticipating in the case. The A.T.A.’s 
counsel, Edgar S. Idol, urged the com- 
mission to “require all railroads ac- 
cepting any increase that you authorize 
in this proceeding to apply that in- 
crease in full across the board.” Mr. 
Idol said the A.T.A. took no position 
as to granting or denying the railroad 
petition, but feared the railroads would 
use the added revenues to finance selec- 
tive rate cuts that would undermine 
truck rates. 


N.L.T. League’s Position 


John S. Burchmore, speaking for the 
N.LT. League, said the league’s inter- 
est in the case was of a “general” 
nature, and that it would be impossible 
for him to discuss the “main” ques- 
tions involved in the proceeding. He 
went on to say, however, that there is 
one matter which the commission 
should consider—and that is the fear 
in the minds of many shippers that an 
“enormous amount” of government 
traffic is moving at rates lower than 
regular shippers pay. He suggested 


that the commission study the matter, 
and perhaps “put in a plug” to assure 
that any revenues the railroads get out 
of this case will not be drained away 
later in moving government traffic at 
less than cost. 

A. G. T. Moore of the Southern 
Trafic League and Southern Pine As- 
sociation, also discussed so-called Sec- 
tion 22 rates, and told the commission 
it should make certain that any in- 
creases granted the railroads not be 
dissipated through rebates under Sec- 
tion 22 rates. He said the railroads 
should be required to file regular re- 
ports with the commission, showing 
revenue losses under any rates that 
carriers negotiate with the government 
under Section 22. 


Firemen’s Union Announces 
Plan to Take Strike Vote 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen on July 11 an- 
nounced plans for the taking of a strike 
vote among its members after July 15. 
The brotherhood is one of the three 
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JOHN DRANEY DIES AT 90 





John F. Draney, at the time of his 
retirement from active service on the 
Lackawanna—December 31, 1931 


John F. Draney—perhaps the most 
widely known engineman who ever 
handled a throttle on an American rail- 
road—died at his home in Jersey City, 
N. J., on July 7, at the age of 90, 
19% years after his 1931 retirement 
from 58 years of service with the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. 

The son and grandson of Lackawanna 
employees, Mr. Draney went to work for 





that company as a water boy with a 
track maintenance crew in 1873, and 
was a road engineman from 1900 until 
his retirement—31 years. For the last 
16 years of that period he handled the 
“Lackawanna Limited’’—predecessor of 
the present “Phoebe Snow’’—between 
Scranton, Pa., and the Lackawanna’s 
eastern passenger terminal at Hoboken, 
N. J. 

His best known single run was made 
just after the assassination of United 
States President William McKinley. at 
Buffalo, N. Y. On personal instructions 
from Lackawanna President William H. 
Truesdale, Mr. Draney handled a four- 
car special train carrying New York 
doctors and nurses to McKinley's bed- 
side. Leaving Hoboken at 8:30 p.m. 
September 11, 1901, and with stops 
at all division points, the train reached 
Buffalo at 3:15 the next morning, for 
elapsed time of six hours and 45 
minutes, which is said to be the fastest 
railroad time ever recorded between 
the two cities. Top speed of 115 m.p.h. 
was reached between Alden, N. Y., 
and Darien. 

Mr. Draney was a member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
a former president of the Lackawanna 
Veterans’ Association, and a _ panel 
member of the radio and television 
program, Life Begins at Eighty, on which 
he had appeared, as usual, only the 
week before his death. 





operating unions involved-in unsettled 
wage and rules cases, the other two 
being the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Order of Railway 
Conductors. 

The general chairmen of these three 
unions recently rejected railroad man- 
agement’s proposal for settlement on 
the basis of an agreement like that 
reachd with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Railway Age, July 2, 
page 33). Since the rejections there 
have been additional mediation pro- 
ceedings in Washington under the aus- 
pices of the National Mediation Board. 

In announcing its plans for the 
strike vote, the B. of L. F. & E. re- 
vealed that the action was taken pur- 
suant to a resolution adopted by the 
brotherhood’s general chairmen after 
they had rejected management’s settle- 
ment proposal. The resolution called 
for the vote unless an “acceptable 
basis” for settlement were obtained by 
July 15. 

It was stated that the brotherhood 
was not withdrawing from the medi- 
ation proceedings; and it was suggested 
that these proceedings could continue 
even after a strike vote had been taken. 
It was also stated that the general 
chairmen adopted the resolution be- 
cause they desired to have an expres- 
sion from the rank and file. 

With the railroads under Army con- 
trol since President Truman seized 
them last August in the face of a 
B.R.T.-O.R.C. strike threat, the courts 


might be expected to enjoin a walkout 
as they have in past similar situations. 
Nevertheless, a strike-threat maneuver 
might result in appointment of an 
emergency board to consider the Fire- 
men’s case. Presumably, the B. of L. 
E. could execute a like maneuver, but 
further emergency board procedures 
would seem to be unavailable to the 
O. R. C. The latter’s case has already 
been passed upon by an emergency 
board. 


Shortages of Alloy Steel 
Halting Diesel Production 


The National Production Authority 
has been advised by its Locomotive 
Builders Advisory Committee that 
“shortages of alloy steel are causing 
shutdowns of some plants constructing 
diesel-electric locomotives.” This was 
announced in an N. P. A. statement, re- 
porting on the committee’s July 6 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 

The announcement also said that 
“N. P. A. and the committee agreed 
that the railroad industry cannot be 
expected to move defense freight on 
schedule unless new diesel locomotives 
are provided.” 

R. L. Glenn, acting director of 
N. P. A.’s Railroad Equipment Divi- 
sion, presided at the committee meet- 
ing, which was held “to consider 


methods of conserving critical mate- 
rials used in locomotive production.” 





On that phase of the meeting, N. P. A.’s 
press release made this report: 

“Large quantities of copper are used 
but little of it can be substituted for or 
conserved, members said. Several build- 
ers said they are attempting to sub- 
stitute boron-treated steel for some 
scarcer alloys but are finding it im- 
possible to get shipments of boron 
steels. 

N. P. A. said that boron and 
vanadium steels are in good supply, 
and officials promised to investigate 
conflicting reports on the availability 
of boron steel.” 

It was also reported that “N. P. A. 
officials said they would consider steps 
to relieve the pressing shortage of steel 
for locomotive builders.” 


Eastern Roads Ask 
Higher Commuter Fares 


Seven railroads operating commuta- 
tion service in the New York-northern 
New Jersey area filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
state public utility commissions on 
July 10 new tariffs, to become effec- 
tive August 10, providing for increases 
in commutation fares “to offset in part 
large increases in operating expenses 
and to reduce heavy deficits sugtained 
in rendering commutation service.” 

The new fare schedule, with some 
exceptions, would generally advance 
the cost of weekly tickets to and from 
New York City by 75 cents; of Mon- 
day-to-Friday monthly tickets by $2.70, 
and of unrestricted monthly tickets by 
$3. 

On intrastate tickets between points 
in New Jersey where current fares 
are now. lower. than interstate 
fares, increases would be somewhat 
greater to equalize intrastate and in- 
terstate fares for like distances. 

Roads filing new tariffs include the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
the Erie; the Lehigh Valley; the New 
Jersey & New York, and the Penn- 
sylvania. The Central of New Jersey 
is at present filing on interstate traffic 
only. 

The West Shore (New York Cen- 
tral) is asking for increases in month- 
ly tickets only, on the same basis as 
the other roads, “plus a variable dif- 
ferential to bring its rates to the level 
of those on other New Jersey railroads 
for corresponding distances”; and 
plus, also, a flat surcharge of $2 on 
both types of monthly tickets for pas- 
sengers using W.S. ferries from Wee- 
hawken, N. J., to Cortlandt street, in 
downtown New York. Last year’s loss 
on ferry operation, the. N.Y.C. said, 
was over $1,250,000—more than “gross 


receipts from transportation of all 
passengers carried on the West 
Shore.” 

Concerning the need for higher 


fares, the railroads said: 

“The cost of providing (commutation) 
service . . . has steadily increased to a 
point where if the railroads are to continue 
to operate the service for the convenience 
of their patrons some reduction must 
made in losses sustained. Freight shippers 
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and others are insistent that passenger 
service, which includes commuter service, 
stand on its own feet so as to reduce losses 
that drain off freight revenues. 

“Although these new commuter fares 
will fall far short of making ends meet, 
they will help to reduce losses. 

“It may be asked why the railroads 
propose a flat increase applying to all 
commuters regardless of the distance they 
ride. The reason is that commutation ser- 
vice with its twice-a-day peak load is un- 
like other passenger service. Commutation 
trains obviously must carry equipment and 
crews to accommodate morning and even- 
ing rush periods. The investment in equip- 
ment, terminal expenses and many other 
costs are the same for long-haul and short- 
haul passengers. While we will continue 
to charge a higher fare for the long-haul 
commuter, we believe it is proper to recog- 
nize the fact that certain fixed costs are 
the same regardless of distance travelled. 
For these reasons the increase in com- 
muter fares is being made on a flat basis 
so that both short-haul and long-haul riders 
will, in fairness, pay the same amount of 
increase.” 

Tariffs covering similar increases in 
commuter fares have been, or are ex- 
pected to be, filed by railroads in the 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land commutation areas, and by other 
roads in the New York area. 

Philadelphia area railroads which 
would seek higher rates are the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the 
Reading and the Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore Lines. In the Pittsburgh 
area, the B. & O., the P.R.R. and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie have filed tar- 
iffs on the same basis as the New 
Jersey roads. 


Fire Damages P.R.R. Bridge 


Fire of undetermined origin dam- 
aged track and draw controls on the 
Pennsylvania’s 296-foot drawbridge 
over the Hackensack river between 
Secaucus, N. J., and Kearny on the 
afternoon of July 11, halting for about 
5% hours all passenger traffic on the 
railroad’s main line to and from Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York. Passengers 
between New York and Newark were 
detoured during the interruption via 
Hudson & Manhattan tubes; P. R. R. 
main-line service was virtually back 
to normal by the morning of July 12. 

The bridge is largely of steel con- 
struction, but the fire burned out sev- 
eral hundred feet of ties and damaged 
the draw controls to an extent which 
may make operation of the draw span 
impossible for about two weeks. 


D.P.A. Sets “Program 
Levels” for Third Quarter 


“Program levels” established by the 
Defense Production Administration 
for this year’s third quarter contem- 
plate allotments for “railroad equip- 
ment” of 882,417 tons of steel, 37,385,- 
000 lb. of copper and 6,300,000 Ib. of 
aluminum. This was announced by 
D. P. A. in a July 6 statement which 
explained that the determinations were 
made for use by the National Produc- 
tion Authority and other delegate 
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agencies in making individual alloca- 
tions of the three controlled metals 
under the Controlled Materials Plan. 

The individual third-quarter allot- 
ments have been “virtually completed,” 
the D. P. A. announcement also said. 
It added that D. P. A. “is now sum- 
marizing and analyzing fourth quarter 
requirements and supply data prepara- 
tory to making fourth quarter allot- 
ments.” 


Senate Group Gets More 
Time for Transport Studies 


The Senate has adopted Senate 
Resolution 154, thus extending until 
January 31, 1952, the time allowed its 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for completion of the com- 
mitte’s general transportation studies. 

The studies involved are the investi- 
gations started pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 50 of the previous Congress. 
They include the inquiry relating to 
surface transportation in which the 
Association of American Railroads 
made a comprehensive presentation at 
public hearings held by a subcommit- 
tee headed by former Senator Myers 
of Pennsylvania. 


Long Island Transit 
Authority Organized 


Members of the newly appointed 
Long Island Transit Authority—George 
E. Roosevelt, banker, of Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., and Tracy S. Voorhees, attor- 
ney, of Brooklyn—at their first meet- 
ing, on July 11, with William H. 
Draper, Jr., trustee of the Long Island 
Rail Road and chairman of the au- 
thority, received from Mr. Draper a 
comprehensive report outlining develop- 
ments on the Long Island during the 


past six months. The authority will 
have offices shortly at 270 Broadway, 
New York. 

Mr. Draper’s report discloses that 
the L. I.’s operating revenues for the 
first six months of 1951 have increased, 
but not sufficiently to keep pace with 
rising costs, resulting in a loss of ap- 
proximately $702,000 more during this 
period than in the same period of 
1950. The report also reviews progress 
made in immediate and long-range 
safety measures, settlement of claims 
arising out of the Rockville Centre 
and Kew Gardens wrecks, operations 
and financial results, and possibilities 
for the future. 

Discussing effect of recent rate in- 
creases, the report points out that “a 
considerable number of former patrons 
are unwilling or unable to pay the 
increased cost of railroad travel, and 
are at least temporarily using other 
forms of transportation. . . . So far 
increased fares are producing only 
about two-thirds of the increased rev- 


enue anticipated, or at an annual rate 
that is $1,500,000 less than was ex- 
pected.” 


The report calls attention to an im- 
provement in operations during the 
past six months, as shown by the rail- 
road’s on-time performance record; 
states that “a drastic economy program 
had been instituted,” with “additional 
economies from [more] use of diesel 
power” anticipated shortly; says that 
“discussions have been carried on with 
the Post Office Department looking 
toward a substantial increase in mail 
pay”; discusses freight revenues; out- 
lines the Long Island’s operating ar- 
rangements with the Pennsylvania, and 
the possibilities of obtaining addition- 
al revenue for the L. I. through revi- 
sion of these arrangements; and points 
out that both the railroad and the 





A LIGHT AND VISION INSTITUTE 
was formally opened by the Holophane 
Company, at its headquarters, 342 
Madison avenue, New York 17, on June 
28. The institute is designed to aid 
both users and manufacturers of light- 
ing equipment. Included in a large ex- 





hibit room is the light contro! board 
shown in the illustration, and many 
other means of demonstrating prismatic 
control of lighting. Lighted pictures of 
actual installations border the walls, 
and beneath these pictures are samples 
of lenses and prisms 
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Walter A. Lucas 

THIS UNUSUAL FOUR-WAY crossing, 
carrying the main lines of the Erie and 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western, 
and an interchange track, over Wagaraw 
road, Hawthorne, N. J., was opened 
June 6. 

The single-track Susquehanna line 
uses the upper bridge, 126 feet long, 
which was erected in 1931. The 
double-track Erie fine uses the lower 
bridge (foreground), which consists of 
two 53-foot girder spans. The single 





interchange track between the two rail- 
roads is carried on an 83-foot bridge 
on an approximate level with and just 
visible behind the Erie structure. The 
entire project, including a new stction 
illustrated on page 69 of Railway Age 
May 14, cost about $800,000, shared 
by the railroads and by government 
agencies. The new bridges were fab- 
ricated by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and erected by the Union Build- 
ing & Construction Co. 





riding public would be benefited if the 
L. l.’s Rockaway branch were incor- 
porated into the New York City rapid 
transit system. 

In conclusion, Mr. Draper’s report 
states: 

“In the public interest the Long Island 
Rail Road must continue to run, regard- 
less of what method is necessary to bring 
this about. 

“The next few months should fairly well 
determine what additional revenue can be 
realized from mail pay, from the proposed 
freight rate increase and from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Successful conclusion 
of the Rockaway negotiations would also 
materially affect the picture. The results 
of the present economy program, and the 
impact of any further inflation on wage 
and price levels should soon become clear- 
er. The trend of revenues and expenditures 
in the near future will largely decide 
whether or not private ownership can con- 
tinue. In the meantime, the new authority 
will doubtless be studying the situation 
and exploring the various possibilities. 

“Under any plan to end to trusteeship— 
whether for private or public acquisition 
and operation—some overall arrangement 
must be negotiated or otherwise concluded 
with taxing authorities and with other 
creditors, including the principal creditor, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The capitaliza- 
tion contemplated under any such plan 
must be justified by the then existing reve- 
nues if the necessary approval of the 
federal court and Interstate Commerce 
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Commission is to be obtained. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 


week ended July 7, totaled 588,246 


cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on July 12. This was 
a decrease of 233,369 cars, or 28.4 per 
cent, compared with the 


previous 


week; an increase of 34,336 cars, or 
6.2 per cent, compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year; and a de- 
crease of 7,075 cars, or 1.2 per cent, 
compared with the equivalent 1949 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 30 totaled, 821,615 
cars; the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 30, 1951 





District 1951 1950 1949 
ii ans 145,326 145,763 110,788 
Seepeey seats 172,795 166,692 116,263 
Pocahontas .... 60,869 57,190 19,018 
Southern ...... 125,412 121,585 92,117 
Northwestern 133,875 116,542 129,812 
Central Western. 123,437 111,525 118,424 
Southwestern .. 59,901 64,223 57,760 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 317,213 292,290 305,996 





Total All Roads 821,615 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





products ..... 44,293 48,935 70,642 
Livestock ...... 6,567 6,274 7,470 
SOND gigas «2 146,756 144,843 23,177 
Ro ae 17,195 14,817 9 465 
Forest products . 47,207 531 36,708 
a ER ae 90. 73,042 77,995 
Merchandise |.c.!. 74,358 79,769 91,049 
Miscellaneous .. 394,599 309 327,676 
ae 821,615 783,520 644,182 
SS e 832,942 809,971 802,941 
Se 86 ocigs se 826,239 805,876 649,351 
eS Se ee 813,326 796,041 808,156 
ee PEO 744, 709,896 698,824 





Cumulative tota 


I 
26 weeks ....19,917,404 17,884,750 18,737,082 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
week ended June 30 totaled 86,036 
cars compared with 84,741 cars for 
the previous week and 72,608 cars for 
the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 





Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
June 30, 1951 86,036 33,803 
Juiy 1, 1950 72,608 32,918 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
June 30, 1951 2,049,525 924,518 
July 1, 1950 1,867,071 799,495 


Kansas Flood Hits 
Service On Four Roads 


Heavy storms following a prolonged 
and unseasonable period of rain have 
caused extensive damage in the water- 
sheds of several rivers in central Kan- 
sas and have seriously affected both 
freight and passenger services of the 
Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, 
the Santa Fe and the Rock Island 
throughout the state. According to late 
reports at Railway Age press time, the 
most seriously affected areas are Kan- 
sas City, Kan., Manhattan, Topeka, 
Junction City, Ottawa, Strong City, 
Florence and Marion. Periodic showers 
are continuing to fall and it is ex- 
pected that the rivers may not crest 
before July 21 or 22. Passenger serv- 
ices of the Santa Fe and the Rock 
Island have been particularly hard hit 
with a number of important trains 
stranded enroute and subsequent serv- 
ices annulled. Here is a brief run- 
down of the flood conditions as of 10:00 
A.M. July 12: 

Union Pacific.—Yards at Manhattan 
flood. Water over the tracks and sur- 
rounding freighthouse at Junction City. 
All vulnerable spots east of Topeka 
being sandbagged in effort to maintain 
service. The Kansas City-Denver line 
is out between Salina and Junction 
City. The streamliner “City of St. 
Louis” being operated to Topeka and 
then detouring via Marysville and Hast- 
ings to Omaha-Salt Lake City main 
line. Other passenger trains from Kan- 
sas City operated only as conditions 
permit. “A million places on branch 
lines are out,” according to a company 
spokesman. 

Missouri Pacific——Seven feet of wa- 
ter block Kansas City-Pueblo, Colo., 
line at one point and many areas 
around Kansas City under water. Com- 
munications—both by company tele- 
phone and telegraph and the Bell sys- 
tem—with operating headquarters in 
Osawatamie entirely cut off. Certain 
schedules of the “Colorado Eagle” have 
been annulled and units on the road 
detouring. The Joplin division has also 
experienced heavy rains and service 
has been delayed by high water at 
least one point. “The Sunflower” being 
detoured on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco via Neodesha. Through freight 
trains from the west being detoured 
via Wichita. 

Rock Island—The “Golden State” 
annulled, the “Imperial” operating as 
a stub train only between Chicago and 
Kansas City. One eastbound unit of 
the “Golden State” detoured via Col- 
orado Springs only to run into an en- 
tirely new flood situation on the Rock 
Island’s Colorado Springs-Kansas City 
line at Rexford. All freight services 
in the area are at a standstill. Units 
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of “Twin Star Rocket” and the “Im- 
perial” stranded at McFarland and 
passengers transported to Kansas City 
by bus. Three to four feet of water in 
the U.P.-C.R.L&P. station in Topeka. 
No telephone or telegraph communi- 
cation with any point west or south- 
west of Kansas City. 

Santa Fe.—Six passenger trains are 
reported to have been stranded at Em- 
poria. Extensive use being made of 
radio announcements by Chicago sta- 
tions to advise the public that passen- 
gers on these trains are safe and well 
cared for. Some of these trains—name- 
ly the “El Capitan” and the “Chief” 
are again moving toward Chicago. Out- 
bound trains are being operated via 
Galesburg, thence via C.B.&Q. to Den- 
ver and South via Santa Fe rails to the 
main line at La Junta, Colo. 

None of the roads have reported 
any injuries or important inconvenience 
to stranded passengers. Highways 
throughout the affected area are de- 
scribed as “hopeless” by at least one 
press dispatch. 


Separate Air Subsidy, Then 
Drop It, A.A.R. Advises 


Legislation designed to provide for 
separation of outright subsidy from 
air mail payments should be only the 
first step toward complete elimination 
of direct air line subsidy in the near 
future, the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee was told 
on July 10. 

“There is no longer any basis for 
maintaining that the air line industry 
is an infant industry that requires fos- 
tering and developing through gov- 
ernment aid,” Gregory S. Prince, assis- 
tant general counsel of the Association 
of American Railroads, said in testi- 
fying on bills to separate air mail pay 
from subsidy. 

“It is highly important in the inter- 
est of developing, coordinating and 
preserving a sound r tional transpor- 
tation system that subsidies to air 
lines be eliminated as promptly as 
possible.” he declared. 

Mr. Prince told the committee that 
“it would appear that the principle of 
separation of subsidy and mail pay is 
no longer in controversy and that it 
has become accepted that there should 
be such a separation as promptly as 
possible.” He also said that he could 
see no logical reason for relating the 
compensatory air mail rate to the av- 
erage revenue per ton-mile for the 
transportation of passengers. 

Mr. Prince also referred to pro- 
posals that would assign air mail sub- 
sidies to specific localities and said 
that they would probably lead to “log- 
rolling for air subsidies of a magni- 
tude even greater than now found with 
respect to the authorization of inland 
waterway projects.” 

“An approach that has that possi- 
bility should be avoided at all costs, 
for the pressure of local interests 
might lead to indefinite retention of 
existing or even greater subsidies, to 
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the unfair disadvantage of the rail- 
roads as competitors with the air lines 
for mail, passenger and other traffic,” 
Mr. Prince continued. 

The bills advocated by Mr. Prince 
were those which directed the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to establish fair 
and reasonable rates of compensation 
for the transportation of mail by air- 
craft and specified that the rates so 
determined should be based upon the 
reasonable and necessary costs of ren- 
dering the service. The provision re- 
quiring the compensatory rate to be 
related to costs would, he said, make 
the situation for the air lines com- 
parable to that of the railroads. 

“Complete elimination of direct sub- 
sidies to the air lines is long past due,” 
Robert M. Drysdale, Jr., executive vice- 
president of the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress, told the committee on 
July 11. The people represented by 
the federation “feel that the best and 
easiest way to put an end to these air 
mail subsidies is to make the law gov- 
erning the establishment of air mail 
pay comparable to the law governing 
railway mail pay,” Mr. Drysdale con- 
tinued. 

“Even if direct subsidies were elimi- 
nated,” he added, “the air lines enjoy 
‘hidden’ subsidies, quite apart from the 
subsidy hidden in mail payments, of 
about $400 million per year. This 
means that today when anyone takes 
a trip by air and pays the air line six 
cents a mile, the taxpayers are ‘kicking 
in’ another four cents per mile to make 
the trip possible.” 

Referring to the railroads’ Ex Parte 
175 petition for authority to increase 
freight rates, Mr. Drysdale noted that 








MORE NEWS ON PAGE 57 


Additional general news appears on 
page 57 followed by regular news de- 
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“five departments of the federal gov- 
ernment have argued” that the pro- 
posed increases “should not be al- 
lowed.” The F. R. P. executive then 
went on to ask the committee how it 
supposed “this contradictory policy ap- 
pears to the millions of Americans who 
own rail shares or securities.” 


1.C.C. to Investigate 
Derailment 


In a proceeding docketed as Ex 
Parte No. 183, scheduled to begin at 
the Hotel Morrison in Chicago on 
July 16, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will investigate the July 7 de- 
railment of an Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe passenger train operating on 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific tracks 
near Utica, Ill. Commissioner W. J. 
Patterson and Examiner E. J. Hoy will 
preside. 





SUBSIDIZED HIGHWAYS, “STATIC” RAILWAYS, INCREASE N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION; 


“An objective study ... to appraise 
the present policy of allowing railroad 
systems to remain static, while con- 
centrating investment on _ vehicular 
traffic arteries leading into Manhattan” 
is urged by the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, Inc., of New York in its Bulletin 
No. 77, “Trends of Commuter Trans- 
portation in the New York Metropoli- 
tan Region, 1930-1950,” which was 
made public on July 9. 

Such a study, the association says, 
should be made either by the Port of 
New York Authority, or by “a special 
interstate commission” to be established 
“for this sole purpose”; it urges the 
governors of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut “to take such action 
as may be necessary to advance such 
studies and joint program.” 

There is, the report declares, “‘little 
reason” to expect any great increase 
“in the foreseeable future” in commut- 
ing into the central business areas of 
New York City by any means of travel; 
but “this does not mean,” it adds, “that 
the commuter transportation problem is 
solved. 


“OBJECTIVE STUDY” 


PROPOSED 


“If use of railroads for commut- 
ing is permitted to decline in favor of 
motor vehicle commuting, traffic con- 
gestion in the region’s central business 
areas and costs of relieving such con- 
gestion will increase out of all pro- 
portion to the number of persons trans- 
ported.” 

The report finds, further, that past 
improvements in railroad commutation 
services ‘‘could not be shown (9 be self- 
sustaining’; that “‘there has been no 
public subsidy for railway improvement 
in the region”; and that ‘public subsidy 
for the region’s highway, waterway and 
airport systems has been tremendous.” 

These and other conclusions are sup- 
ported by an extensive study of com- 
muter traffic in the New York area 
for the 1930-1950 period, which shows, 
among other things, that the number 
of railroad commuters has decreased 
by 1.8 per cent over the 20 years, while 
the regional population outside New 
York City was increasing by 28 per cent. 

A more complete summary of the 
association’s study will appear in an 
early issue of Railway Age. 
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Left—Applying a relatively new type of fire-protective coat- 
ing to the deck of a timber-pile trestle. First, a special 
bridge primer is applied; second, a special heavy-duty bridge 
coating is sprayed or brushed onto the ties and timber guard 
rails; and third, a small-size aggregate, such as pea-size 


A Plea for More and 
Better Fire Protection 


Written specially for Railway Age 
By L. R. MORGAN 


Fire Prevention Engineer 
New York Central System 
Detroit, Mich. 


Substantial direct losses, and larger in- 
direct losses from traffic delays and re- 
routing, are reasons this matter deserves 
more attention 


According to the Fire Protection and Insurance section 
of the Association of American Railroads, fire damage to 
railroad bridges in the United States amounted approxi- 
mately to $4,300,000 over the five-year period ended 
with 1950. The significant thing in connection with this 
figure is that most, if not all, of the individual fires con- 
tributing to it could have been prevented. This is so be- 
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washed gravel, is applied to the coated surfaces. Right—The 
small-size aggregate is applied thickly to the special coat- 
ing which consists of asphalt combined with asbestos fiber 
and tung and other vegetable oils. It is said wood so treated 
may char, but will not burst into flames and burn 


for Bridges 


cause of the great strides made in recent years in the 
technique of protecting bridges against fire. And yet 
there has been no evidence of a concerted rush on the 
part of railroad managements to take advantage of the 
protection now available—progress, yes, but rush, no. 

Conversations with many bridge maintenance officers 
have indicated that these men are eager to take advantage 
of this protection. The difficulty is that, as a whole, they 
have been unable to sell their managements on the large 
potential savings possible from the investmeyt required 
to achieve the protection. 





Railroad Bridge Fire Losses 
(From reports of the Association of American Railroads) 


Percentage of All 








Year Number Loss Railroad Fire Losses 
1950 209 $1,034,007 10.60 
1949 287 595,419 6.80 
1948 273 883,354 8.00 
1947 262 355,957 3.37 
1946 352 1,446,429 13.30 
Total 1,383 $4,315,166 
Annual Average 277 863,033 8.41 
July 16, 1951 RAILWAY AGE. 














The new fire-protective coating has been applied on about 
a half million lineal feet of bridge decks on 19 railroads 





This is true in the face'of the alarming fact that there 
was an average of 277 damage-inflicting railroad bridge 
fires per year across the nation during the five-year period 
ending with 1950, which resulted in damage to road 
structures totalling $4,315,166. The average annual loss 
caused by these fires was $863,033—8.41 per cent of the 
average annual “direct” loss caused by all railroad prop- 
erty fires in the nation. 


Indirect Damage Much Larger 


It would be difficult to estimate the amount of the in- 
direct damage caused by the snarling of traffic and sched- 
ules as a result of the fires, but it must have been many 
times the actual damage. These indirect losses are the big 
threat that bridge fires hold for the railroads, as all of us 
in railroading know. Alongside them the cost of repairing 
or replacing burned portions of structures is often insig- 
nificant. Hence, even though the actual dollars-and-cents 
figures of direct loss provide case enough for better pro- 
tection of bridges against fire, the ever-present threat of 
great indirect loss is what leads many to believe that the 
problem of protecting bridges against fire deserves 
greater attention from management. 

Several methods of retarding the spread of fires on 
bridges and trestles have been in use for varying periods 
of time. These include the shielding of pile bents with 
asbestos-cement boards, the use of fire-resistant construc- 
tion at intervals in long trestles, and the use of metal 
coverings for protection against the ignition and spread 
of fires. 

In recent years still another method of protecting 
bridges against fire has been developed and introduced 
on a broad scale, which gives promise of producing 





Recognizing the need for fire protection in such an important 
structure as its 5.9-mile long timber trestle across Lake 
Pontchartrain near New Orleans, La., the Southern, several 
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years ago, installed two positive fire breaks in a 1,500-ft. 


length of the trestle that was rebuilt. Each fire break con- 


sists of two precast concrete spans on concrete pile piers 
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Example of a timber-trestle fire break consisting of curtain 
walls of corrugated asbestos-cement sheets 


highly effective results. At a meeting of the Fire Protec- 
tion and Insurance section of the A.A.R. at Atlantic City, 
N. J., in October 1949, a committee report made the fol- 
lowing reference to this new method: 

“After numerous tests and trials of various methods of 
fire protecting an open-deck structure, a western railroad 
developed a method of covering the exposed wood sur- 
faces, which gave promise of being extremely fire resis- 
tive. This covering consists of an asphalt compound ma- 
terial, and when it was tested continuously on every con- 
ceivable object, it was discovered that, by applying it 
upon the exposed timbers of an open-deck structure, a 
fire-preventive coating was formed which was superior to 
anything previously used.” A somewhat similar statement 
was made in a committee report presented before the 
American Railway Bridge and Building Association at 
Chicago in September 1949, 


Effectiveness of Method 


The new method has to date been applied on about a 
half million lineal feet of bridge decks on 19 railroads. 
It is reported that no fires have occurred on bridge areas 
protected by the process. A few fires have broken out on 
bridges or trestles with the fire-retardant coating, but in 
each case the blaze was determined to have started in 
spots not coated. In these incidents, according to the 
railroad officers concerned, the coating seemed to retard 
the spread of fire. The maximum damage reported as the 
result of these fires was only $200. One railroad tells of 
an instance in which coated ties were undamaged by a 
boiler explosion that occurred immediately above them. 
The railroad that collaborated in the development of the 
process has now applied it to more than 350,000 lin. ft. 


of bridges, and plans ultimately to have all of its open- 
deck bridges so protected. 

An experience that one railroad had with the use of 
the process to defend a vital 266-ft. bridge from fire 
damage will bear relating. This open-deck double-track 
structure had been plagued by several small fires. There 
was always the threat that one of these fires would suc- 
ceed in making the bridge impassable for a time. Such 
an eventuality would create a difficult situation because 
the bridge is located in a large midwestern city and is 
crossed by 94 regularly scheduled trains every day. If it 
should become impassable for even a short time, losses 
caused by delay and rerouting of freight and passenger 
traffic could easily run into large figures. 

In May 1949, it was decided to treat the deck of the 
bridge by the new process and to observe results for a 
year. Not a single fire has been reported on the bridge 
since. As a result of this experience the railroad on which 
the bridge is located treated seven key bridges in the 
same manner in August 1950. These applications were 
ordered only after the railroad’s fire prevention engineer 
inspected the “test” bridge after the first year and found 
that the fire shield was fully effective. 


Two Reasons for Protection 


The seven bridges ordered treated are crossed by an 
average of 85 trains daily. While fire had been reported 
on only one of them during the previous year, they all 
have two characteristics in common which require that 
they be given the best possible fire protection available. 
First, long detours—an average of 382 miles each— 
would be required if fire should render any of them im- 
passable for any length of time. Second, each of the 
bridges would be extremely costly to replace. 

Of these seven bridges the structure with the heaviest 
traffic is a 265-ft. span which, serving seven railroads, is 
crossed by about 125 trains daily. Should the structure 
become impassable the trains would have to be detoured 
about 1,000 miles. 

The cost of the fire-retardant treatment has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 75 cents to $1.00 per lin. ft. of 
single-track bridge, the lesser cost being that which 
would prevail if the coating were applied by spraying, 
while the greater cost would be involved if the material 
were applied by brush. It is estimated that the coating 
should remain effective for about ten years. 

Thus, if it is considered that it would cost twice the 
75-cent rate to give the treatment to the 266-ft. structure 
mentioned above (as it is a double-track bridge), the 
cost of treating the bridge may be set at $399. In all 
likelihood the cost of treating the double-track bridge 
would not be twice that for the single track. However, if 
the $399 figure is assumed as the cost, and if the treat- 
ment remains effective for 10 years, the annual cost is a 
little less than $40. 

In brief, the process consists first of the application of 
a coat of special bridge primer; next, the application of 
a special heavy-duty bridge coating (a blend of premium 
asphalt combined with asbestos fiber and tung and other 
vegetable oils); and, finally, the application of a clean 
aggregate such as pea-size washed gravel. 

Referring again to the committee report quoted above, 
it had the following to say about the effectiveness of the 
treatment: “The combination of compound and aggregate 
holds white-hot brake shoe splinters or burning fusees 
away from the wood so that they will chill or burn out 
without setting fire to the wood. Even when the heat is so 
intense that it will char the wood below the protecting 
coat, the wood will not burst into flames and burn.” 
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Davenport-Besler 110-ton, 1,000-hp. switching and transfer locomotive in service on the Rock Island 


Rock Island Buys Davenport 1,000-Hp. 
Switching and Transfer Locomotives 


Each unit has two Caterpillar D397, V-12, 500-hp. engines with 
scavenging blowers—Electrical equipment is by Westinghouse 


The Davenport Locomotive Division of Davenport-Besler 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, has delivered to the Rock 
Island two 110-ton, 1,000-hp. diesel-electric locomotives 
of the B-B (0-4-4-0) type. The locomotives, which are 
arranged for switching and transfer service, are the 
first to be equipped with two Caterpillar D-397, V-12 
engines. 

Each engine is equipped with a scavenging blower 
and develops 500 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m. 

The two main generators are Westinghouse Type 198-C 
four-pole, direct current, separately excited from an 
auxiliary generator unit for each. These generators are 
self-ventilated with the fans built in at the coupling end. 
Armatures are carried on antifriction bearings. Rigid 
bolting of the generators to the engine subbase gives a 
unit assembly. 
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Westinghouse Type YG-49-C auxiliary » generators, 
mounted on top of each main generator and belt-driven 
from the generator shafts, are provided for excitation and 
battery charging. 

The four traction motors are Westinghouse Type 361- 
DF series-wound traction motors with 14:68 single re- 
duction gearing. Each motor is carried on the axles by 
bronze bearings, and on the trucks by a spring nose 
suspension to the bolsters. 


The Various Control Systems 


Operator control is single-station, remote, electro- 
magnetic with electropneumatic throttle operation. Two 
motors are connected permanently in parallel with each 
generator, and each motor field is provided with a paral- 
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lel shunt. Transition to the shunt field connection is auto- 
matic and is accomplished without power interruption. 

Reduced generator voltage is provided on the first 
throttle position and can be adjusted to suit locomotive 
operating conditions. Wheelslip protection is incorpor- 
ated. Forced ventilation of the motors is achieved by 
twe enginedriven blowers via ducts through the center 
plates and truck bolsters. 

Westinghouse straight and automatic air brakes, 
Schedule 6-SL, with 60,000 cu. in. of main reservoir 
capacity are provided, together with two-stage, two- 
cylinder, air-cooled compressors with a capacity of 87 
c.f.m. each. A mechanical overloader maintains the re- 
quired air pressure. 

Two 9-in. by 7-in. duplex brake cylinders are installed 
on each truck. The foundation brakes are fully equalized 
to provide equal brake shoe pressures at each wheel. 
The hand brake is applied to one truck only. 


The Engine Control System 


Each engine is equipped with an Autoload control 
system that automatically matches the electrical load to 
the power the engine can produce. The three principal 
functions of the Autoload are to prevent the pulling down 
of engine speed whenever the engine is unable to develop 
full power, to reduce generator output to normal when 
the generator is cold, and to extend the constant-horse- 
power range of the generator by raising the unloading 
voltage. The three main parts of the system are a gov- 
ernor-controlled pilot valve, a metering valve and a 
hydraulically operated carbon-pile rheostat. 

The carbon-pile rheostat is made so that hydraulic 
pressure increases the resistance. It is connected in series 
with the exciter four-pole field. The pilot valve opens if 
the engine speed drops even though the injector rack 
is in the full-load position. Oil passes through the meter- 
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Speed-tractive force curve for the Davenport-Besler 1,000-hp. 
switching and transfer locomotive P 
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ing valve to the carbon-pile rheostat and reduces the 
engine load by reducing the excitation of the exciter 
four-pole field. The purpose of the metering valve is to 
prevent hunting when the Autoload control is in opera- 
tion. 


General Construction 


The main frame and bumpers are fabricated from 
heavy rolled-steel slabs and are of welded construction. 
Jacking pads and lifting arrangement are installed at 
the outside ends of the bolster at the side sill, and jack- 
ing pads are incorporated in the side sills near the ends 
of the locomotive to permit removal of the trucks side- 
ways. 





GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS GF THE DAVENPORT-BESLER 
1,000-HP. DIESEL-ELECTRIC SWITCHING AND TRANSFER 
LOCOMOTIVES 

I nis 0 cond 6 chai akae hae aneh see RRO eA B-B (0-4-4-0) 


Diesel engines: 
Two, V-12, supercharged, 


SE COUT yD, GOON coed ccns vecpscncedivassios 500 
Driving motors: 
RED a ku eh a od dba 90 6 kee asnd bes onree ns@ae ee Four 








OG 6s yo. 5:0 6'n' one akahdne ah mmpices oe 22-0 
IE is od i555 wis dunes ws « baonahaeebn ake 30-0 
Total weight, Ib.: 
nw Css abdn'nwkeceves esi Bou eeenthdin oe 225,400 
els ssn bawccceke oss 6accbieeaween 225,400 
Maximum overall dimensions, ft.-in.: 10-0 
te en ci 5.0 ssbb abou bicp voudme cebwhe skh 14-6 
Length (inside coupler knuckles) ..............0+00.. 45 
Minimum radius curvature, ft 
TE o's 5 oc bad 40.6 5m 00s éndlondenbent 70 
NE aie PL in vealec bwabus vGbs babies ca ohe Geers 150 
Supplies: 
Re Mask CES as SS ad kv vies 0 0 aie ae cube ehaee ft 6. 
Lubricating oil, gal., per engine ...........scceeeeees 110 
Engine cooling water, gal., per engine ............... 70 
SE We WEG s Ube ss os ERS orc ceed ow oud Adaas tae 27 
Performance: 
Oe a eer saree een 14:68 
Starting tractive force (at 25 per cent adhesion), Ib. ... 55,000 
Tractive force, continuous, Ib. ...........0..000. -. 34,000 
Speed at continuous rating, m.p.h. ............. ce ae 
en ee 60 


PARTIAL LIST OF MATERIALS AND SPECIALTIES ON 
DAVFNPORT-BESLER 1,000-HP. SWITCHING AND TRANS- 
FER LOCOMOTIVES 


, Be eer oy . ee Generai Stee! Castings Corp., Granite City, Ill. 
Truck coil springs and 
semi-elliptic springs ....... Union Spring & Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Pa. 

Driving wheels ............. Standard Steel Works Div., Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Burnham, Pa. 

Journal bearings ........... National Bearing Div., American Brake Shoe 
Co., St. Louis 

Journal thrust bearings ..... Magnus Metal Corp., New York 

Journal wedges ............ Clifford-Jacobs Forging Co., Champaign, III. 

Air brakes; brake rigging ... Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 

Hand brake ES RS er ee National Brake Co., New York 

Couplers; journal boxes ..... National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland 

ON ania tsc seco cast W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 

Electrical equipment ......... Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 

Batteries .................6 Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 

Diesel engines .............. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill 

Traction motor blowers ......American Blower Corp., Detroit 

Speed indicators ............ Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. 

Engine-water heaters ....... Perfection Stove Co., Cleveland 

Lubricating oil filters ........ Michiana Products Corp., Michigan City, Ind. 

NN 5 ow dew See seen Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Buffalo 

RE isa canker 00000 eb oan Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, Conn. 

SIND ck cao cs ccesesse Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill. 

Compressor and blower belts. Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio 

SE sa ca dbiche sos cewsan Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

Fuel tank gages ............ Jerguson Gage & Valve Co., Somerville, Mass. 

Fuel filler and vent ......... Protectoseal Co., Chicago 

Auxiliary generator belts ....Gates Rubber Co., Denver 

RS i nials s Saccne mene a Ae cae Pyle-National Co., Chicago 

Cab heaters ......... ..Kysor Heater Co., Cadillac, Mich. 






Operators’ seats ..... 


..Coach & Car Equipment Co., Chicago 
Window wipers ..... i 


..C. A. Sprague Devices, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 


DUE A aso besccecabetce United States Metallic Packing Co., 
Philadelphia 
ye Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Internal bell ringers ........ Viloco Railway. Equipment Co., Chicago 
Psy Ry ee eer Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Footboards and running- 
ee a eee er Morton Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
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Above left—One of the two Caterpillar D397 engines in 
place on the underframe 


Above right—Heavy rolled-steel slabs are welded together 
to form the main frame and bumpers 


Right—The operator’s control cab 





The trucks were furnished by General Steel Castings 
and have a rigid bolster. The center plates have renew- 
able liners to compensate for wear. 

The steel cab has two doors, one at the right back and 
one at the left front. Side windows are sliding steel sash 
with awnings. The front and rear windows and door 
sash are stationary. All glass is shatterproof, and the 
front and rear windows are equipped with air push 
window wipers. The cab is insulated and equipped with 
two hot-water cab heaters which use the engine cooling 
water as a source of heat, regulation being through the 
rheostat switches. For keeping engines warm during 
cold weather storage and standby periods, two kerosene- 
burning heaters are provided, with fuel supplied to both 
heaters from one 10-gal. tank. 

Auxiliary drives are so arranged that each end is en- 
tirely independent of the other and the locomotive may 
be operated with one engine and generator and still have 
all necessary auxiliaries in operation. 
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E conse and the future aspects of heavy electric trac- 
tion were the subject matter of four papers presented at 
the Summer General Meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers held in Toronto June 25-29. Other 
papers dealt with the conversion of a 3,000-volt electric 
locomotive for use on 600 volts d.c., with mercury-arc 
rectifiers, and with Toronto’s new subway system. The 
papers were sponsored by the Land Transportation Com- 
mittee of the A.I.E.E., and the meetings were conducted 
by Chairman H. F. Brown, electrical engineer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Economics—Dieselization vs. Electrification 


“Economic Factors Which Influence Dieselization and 
Electrification” is the title of a paper presented by Charles 
Kerr, Jr., of Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Mr. 
Kerr called attention to the use of different kinds of mo- 
tive power in various countries of the world and showed 
that in each case the choice was a logical one, depending 
upon local conditions. By way of illustration, he offered 
the following: 

“A comparison between current fuel prices in the 
United States and those in a foreign country, having an 
extensive electrified service, is representative of the dif- 
ferent conditions which may exist throughout the world: 


U. S. Foreign 
Coal per ton (2,000 Ib.) ........ Ra $16.80 
Diesel oi] per gal. .............. .., ere 16.1¢ 
Electricity per kw.-hr. .......... Sree 0.667¢ 


1.000 hp.-hr. of useful work at the locomotive driving 
wheels is as follows: 


U. S. Foreign 
WE ea aces oa ES errs $3.38 
J... . =e ee et 
With electric power ........... GIRS. cnsukinker $0.67 


In the United States the average cost of electric power 
is 133 per cent that of diesel oil, while in the selected 
foreign country it is only 47 per cent that of diesel oil. In 
other words, the fuel — in the foreign country is 
roughly 2-34 times more favorable to electric operation. 
Conditions similar to these might be cited for other 
countries which have limited coal and oil resources.” 

In explaining the adoption of the diesel in this country, 
Mr. Kerr said: 

“Most major railroads in North America are private- 


Left—Canadian-built Type F-7 
diesel-electric locometive on ex- 
hibit in Toronto on June 25, at 
the 1951 Summer General Meet- 
ing of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. With the 
locomotive are F. L. Jones, super- 
visor of diesel equipment, Cen- 
tral region, and W. D. Taylor, 
electrical engineer, Central re- 
gion, of the Canadian National. 
The locomotive includes units 11 
and 12 of an order of 28 


Facing page—Converted 3,000. 
volt d.c. electric locomotive in 
service on the 600-volt d.c. elec- 
trified territory of the New York 
Central between the Grand Cen- 
trai Terminal and Harmon, N. Y. 


Some New Slants on Electric Traction 


Economics and innovations in electrifica- 
tion and dieselization discussed by elec- 
trical engineers in Toronto 


ly owned corporations which must have profitable oper- 
ation for their existence. At the close of World War II, 
these railroads were faced with rapidly rising operating 
expenses which were not accompanied by a proportionate 
increase in operating revenues, a combination that pro- 
duced a very unfavorable operating ratio. Motive power 
on the railroads consisted predominantly of reciprocating 
steam locomotives whose operation was handicapped by 
rising fuel costs, and even worse, by labor troubles in the 
coal industry which caused, on several occasions, serious 
curtailment of railroad operations and threatened con- 
tinuation of railroad service. These conditions forced the 
adoption of a new type of motive power capable of be- 
ing installed in a short period of time; and a type which 
would provide immediate operating economies and imme- 
diate relief from troubles incident to the use of coal as the 
major railroad fuel. The diesel-electric locomotive was 
the logical answer to the problems which beset these 
railroads. 

“The diesel, by its use of the electric transmission, 
provides a locomotive capable of delivering constant 
horsepower at the rail over the normal working range. 
This speed-tractive force characteristic permits larger 
trains to be hauled on faster schedules, eliminates ‘double- 
heading’ of locomotives, and reduces helper service. 
These qualities provide operating economies of consider- 
able magnitude. They are the operating benefits of any 
locomotive which incorporates the electric drive.” 

Electrification, he said, provides a broader range of 
possible fuels, and, he added, “Electric energy may be 
produced from residual oils, natural gas, or coal in large 
steam stations, and in many localities from water power. 
On the contrary, diesel operation is restricted to diesel 
fuel which is often in scarce supply and high in price. 
When available sources of fuel are restricted in volume or 
in kind, electrification will provide an insurance against 
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fuel shortages or adverse prices to a greater degree than 
any other type of railroad motive power.” 

Mr. Kerr gave recognition to the gas-turbine locomo- 
tive and said it offered promise for competition with the 
larger diesels. In conclusion, he said: 

“Wherever it can be economically justified by traffic 
density or favorable fuel sources and prices, electrifica- 
tion remains, as it has in the past, the finest method yet 
devised for operation of the world’s major rail systems. 
By its use, a higher standard of service can be produced, 
the maintenance expense lowered, and in many parts of 
the world, a decided economy affected in the cost of fuel 
or energy. Unfortunately, conditions in North America 
have made it impossible to expand electric operation. The 
trend in this area, nevertheless, should not prejudice the 
views of railroad managements elsewhere, who must 
operate under radically different economic conditions. 

“At the moment, two types of power are available with 
assured background of experience—the straight electric 
and the diesel-electric. Each type can be built to give a 
most creditable performance. The important factor is to 
see that each is applied where conditions are suited for 
best overall economy.” 


Discussion 


P. A. McGee, consulting engineer, New York, in a de- 
tailed discussion of Mr. Kerr’s paper, termed Mr. Kerr’s 
presentation of the position of diesel motive power on the 
railroads altogether too apologetic. He said the explana- 
tion for the wholesale adoption of diesel power on our 
American railroads is the large economic advantage of 
this type of power. The diesel, he asserted, is cheaper to 
buy. A diesel locomotive costs less per horsepower than 
the thermal plant required with electrification. 

“It is more flexible in operation permitting large as- 
signment and crew savings. 

“Diesel power saves in maintenance and servicing ex- 
penses. It is thermodynamically the most efficient unit 
available. 

“It gives a large fuel economy when diesel fuel is avail- 
able. 

“In this country, the out-of-pocket expenses with diesel 
locomotive operation are less than half those of steam 
operation in practically all regions. 

“It is a matter of passenger-car-mile and freight-ton- 
mile performance required to determine the period over 
which the diesels will pay for themselves.” 

He concluded with the view that with the progress of 
the automotive industry and worldwide economic de- 
pendence on liquid fuel, coupled with the very promising 
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developments of processes for producing liquid fuel from 
solid fuel, the diesel locomotive deserves a more thorough 
understanding by foreign railroads and those interested 
in their development. 

D. R. MacLeod of General Electric Company com- 
mended Mr. Kerr for being realistic. He said the diesel 
has been doing a wonderful job and has given railroad 
managements what they have been looking for in low 
cost operation and maintenance. He said it is not enough 
to show minor advantages for electrification, but that 
radical improvements are necessary. The only advantage 
of electric traction that can be shown on the Pennsylvania, 
he said, is greater speed for the electric locomotives, and 
then, he added, operating restrictions, hot boxes and 
stuck brakes frequently make it impossible to realize this 
advantage. 

Conflicting reports were made on costs. In one case, it 
was stated that maintenance costs of an electrified rail- 
road had gone up while diesel costs have not. Counter- 
ing this, figures from another source were given which 
showed diesel locomotive maintenance costs to be 65 
cents per mile for diesel passenger road power, whereas 
the comparable figure for electric locomotives was 25 
cents. 

In summing up, Mr. Kerr said that Mr. McGee’s dis- 
cussion could be boiled down to a statement that the die- 
sel-electric locomotive is best where diesel fuel is cheap. 


Future Aspects of Electric Traction 


A paper by G. Huldschiner, of the College of the City 
of New York, gave reasons why diesel-electric locomotives 
have replaced steam in this country to a great extent; 
whereas in Europe the tendency is still rather in favor 
of electrification. The reasons for this divergency, he 
said, are partly technical and partly reflect differences 
in ownership and financial structure of the railways, 
and in taxation practice. A state, he said, even if not 
too prosperous, will find money for its railways, whereas 
a private corporation, mighty and powerful as it may 
be, but suffering from government subsidized competi- 
tion and already heavily in debt, faces heavier interest 
charges and may have difficulty in securing sums sufh- 
cient for electrifying a part of its lines. 

One very clear reason for the adoption of the diesel in 
this country, he said, is that oil is abundant and cheap; 
whereas the countries practicing full electrification in Eu- 
rope have large resources of cheap water power, not too 
much coal, and very little oil. 

As against the factors which discourage electrification 
in this country, Mr. Huldschiner points out the potential 
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value of such recent developments as the rectifier locomo- 
tive and other types which would permit the use of com- 
mercial frequencies on the distribution system, and dis- 
pose of the need for a special form of wayside power sup- 
ply. 


Fuel and Energy Sources 


A paper “Economic Evaluation of Fuel and Energy 
Sources for Railway Motive Power,” was presented by 
T. M. C. Martin of the Bonneville Power Administration. 
Mr. Martin called his contribution a very rough short 
cut for determining the possible value of electrification in 
any specific application. It would thus serve to dispose of 
the deterring influence introduced by the need for mak- 
ing an expensive detailed study in cases where it was not 
justifiable. 

In substance, Mr. Martin provides a means whereby 
the known basic factors for a study can be dropped into 
a hopper, a crank turned and an answer produced; i.e., 
with a minimum of calculations, a close approximation of 
the results to be obtained from a detailed study can be 
obtained. An example of such a calculation is included 
in the paper. 

Discussion of Mr. Martin’s paper raised no disagree- 
ment with his method of procedure, except for the fact 
that no allowance was made for taxes on fixed property 
required for an electrification. This Mr. Martin explained 
was omitted since taxing methods vary so widely in dif- 
ferent states. 

W. A. Brecht of Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
presented a written discussion which showed that, at 
prevailing costs for diesel fuel, electrification can be justi- 
fied only with very cheap power. Future trends in liquid 
fuel and power costs, he said, will determine the future 
of railroad electrification. He added that the probabilities 
are that the costs of liquid fuels will rise more rapidly 
over the next decade than those for electric power. 

A paper on “Railway Electrification—a Prospective 
Consumer of Central Station Power,” was presented by 
Llewellyn Evans of Tennessee Valley Authority. In this, 
Mr. Evans offered a means of disposing of perhaps 80 
per cent of the contact system, including all of the com- 
plicated catenary construction. This he would accomplish 
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Interior of the rectifier substa- 
tion at Scheid, Brazil, show- 
ing the inverter and its auxil- 
iaries in the foreground 


by equipping the electric locomotive with a large Silvercel 
storage battery—the battery to receive sufficient power by 
charging when under the overhead wire to run the loco- 
motive over sections of line having no contact system. 

Discussion developed some skepticism concerning the 
practicability of the scheme, but rewarded Mr. Evans 
for his originality of thought. The cost of such a battery, 
Mr. Evans said, would be about $379,000. The silver, he 
said, can be reclaimed. 

Olaf Stjernberg, of Nife, Inc., told of battery locomo- 
tives used in Sweden. He said that there they had found 
the nickel-cadmium battery to be best suited to locomotive 
application. Difficulties involved in having more than two 
batteries in parallel, and from current leakage when too 
many cells were connected in series, he said, limited the 
practical size of a battery locomotive to about 2,000 hp. 

Toronto’s new subway, now under construction and 
scheduled for completion by the end of 1953, was des- 
cribed in a paper by J. G. Inglis of the Toronto Transpor- 
tation Commission. The subway will be a double-track 
railroad, 4.56 miles long, and will connect with a radiat- 
ing network of bus and trolley coach lines at its northern 
terminal. 

Cars will be a modified form of P.C.C. cars, 10 ft. wide 
over the side sheets. There will be 130 cars, each having 
three doors on each side. Track gage is 4 ft. 10% in. 
Base schedule speed will be approximately 18 m.p.h. with 
a one-way running time of 15 minutes. The maximum ca- 
pacity of the system will be 40,000 passengers per hour 
in each direction. 

The conversion of a 3,000-volt d.c. locomotive, origi- 
nally designed for use in the Cleveland Terminal, to a 
600-volt d.c. locomotive for high-speed passenger service 
on the main line of the New York Central out of Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, was described in a paper by 
F. D. Gowans of General Electric Company. A new motor 
was designed for this purpose and completely new con- 
trol equipment installed. High-speed, axial-flow blowers 
are used to ventilate the motors and similar blowers 
cool the accelerating resistors. The new motor weighs 12 
per cent less and has 32 per cent more tractive force and 
93 per cent more speed than the original motor designed 
20 years ago. To allow for track curvature in the New 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Ever See a Truck 
Marked Like This? 


Chances are such trucks aren’t 
contributing anything like this 
much to highway costs 


A trucking firm’s vehicle was recently observed, carry- 
ing a sign which stated that the annual taxes on the truck 
totaled $3,015.97—the implication apparently being that 
this truck was making a pretty generous contribution to 
highway expenses. So the president of a New England 
firm asked the trucking company for a breakdown of 
the taxes paid on one of their over-the-road truck com- 
binations. The trucker’s response, showing his version of 
the breakdown of taxes, was checked against his annual 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
I. C. C. report indicated that the trucking firm paid $1,- 
283.53 in road use taxes per line-haul truck. 

A comparison of what the trucking firm claimed to 
pay, as compared with its report to the I. C. C., follows: 
Taxes per line-haul 


truck according to 
trucker’s report to 1.C.C. 


Taxes per line-haul 
truck according to 
trucker’s letter 





Fuel & oil taxes $1,370.39 $ 550.17 
License & reg. fees 619.17 733.36 
Total road-use taxes 1,989.56 1,283.53 
Ad valorem taxes 199.25 83.63 
Social security & 
related taxes 398.50 398.50 


Excise taxes (tires, tubes, 


parts, etc.) 428.66 (Other taxes) 3.00 


$3,015.97 $1,768.66 





Total, all taxes 
The only taxes paid directly for the use of the high- 


ways are fuel and oil taxes and license and registration 


fees. The trucker said they amounted to $1;989.56. His 
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report to the I. C. C. showed they amounted to $1,283.53 
per line-haul vehicle. 

The above figures are the average on each of the line- 
haul trucks which the trucker reported as owned. In ad- 
dition it leased 50 line-haul vehicles. The firm also has 
trucks in intra-city service and purchases transportation 
service from other truckers. 

This trucker, like most other trucking firms, adds in 
its excise taxes on tires, tubes, parts, and even the 
purchase tax on new vehicles, to augment the total of 
taxes shown—but federal excise taxes have no relation 
whatsoever to highway monies. The I. C. C. report does 
not show excise taxes as a separate item. The commis- 
sion merely considers excise taxes as part of the purchase 
price of tires, tubes and spare parts. 

The only true highway-user fees which the trucker paid 
averaged $1,283.53 per line-haul vehicle. To move a ton 
of revenue freight 100 miles these highway use payments 
averaged about 8.4 cents. But the trucker’s report to the 
I. C. C. showed a net profit of 58.8 cents for each ton of 
revenue freight which the firm hauled 100 miles. This 
may be compared with the railroads’ net return of 4.1 
cents for moving one ton 100 miles. 

On the basis of both owned and leased line-haul 
vehicles, the trucker’s report to the I. C. C. showed an 
average gross income per vehicle of $49,119. The aver- 
age net return per vehicle was $9,044. The trucking firm 
had an operating ratio of 81.7, which means that it had 
an 18.3 per cent net return on gross income—with no 
capital charges on roadway to pay out of its net revenues. 
The firms’s report to the I. C. C. also showed a 58.7 per 
cent net return on net depreciated investment, or ap- 
proximately 16 times as much as the railroads. 
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Left—Siding has been thrown over to place the signal next to the main track. 
Above—lIntermediates are spaced on a time-distance basis in order to necessi- 





The Louisville & Nashville has installed centralized traffic 
control on 136 miles of single track between Henderson, 
Ky., and Amqui, Tenn., replacing a system of train 
operation by automatic block signals and train orders. 
Henderson is on the south side of the Ohio river, opposite 
Evansville, Ind. The L. & N. has a 165-mile main line 
from St. Louis to Evansville. Also at Evansville, the 
L. & N. connects with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois line 
to Chicago, 287 miles northward. Amqui, the south end 
of the new C.T.C., is a junction 9.7 miles north of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., from which point the L. & N. extends to 
Birmingham, Mobile, and New Orleans. The east-and- 
west line of the L. & N. between Louisville and Memphis 
crosses the Henderson-Amqui line at Guthrie. 

The schedules for the 136 miles between Henderson 
and Amqui include 12 passenger trains and 8 through 
freights daily, and 2 local freights daily except Sunday, 
totaling 22 scheduled trains. Extra trains are operated 
as required, totaling up to a maximum of 30 trains on 
some days. The “Georgian” is a through passenger train 
between Atlanta and Chicago and St. Louis, and the 
“Dixie Flyer,” the “Dixie Limited” and the “Dixie 
Flagler” are through trains to and from Florida. These 
trains make connections at Nashville for Birmingham, 
Mobile, New Orleans and other cities. 

For most of the 136 miles between Henderson and 
Amqui the railroad traverses undulating territory, with 
short rolling grades. The only long grade starts at Good- 
lettsville and ascends at about 0.9 per cent northward 
for 9 miles to Greenbrier. Curvature is relatively light, 
the maximum being 4 deg., and there are only 14 curves 
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tate fewer such signals 


With C. 17. C., L & N. Uses Fewer 


Costs reduced by removing 5 sidings, 
converting 11 to house tracks and in- 
stalling power switches at only 22 


at 4 deg. The track is well constructed with 132-lb. rail. 
The streamlined “Georgian” passenger train is scheduled 
at 2 hr. 29 min. northbound and 2 hr. 37 min. south- 
bound for the 136 miles between Henderson and Amqui. 
Fast freights make this mileage in about 7 hr. 32 min. 


Why Centralized Traffic Control 


Based on the benefits of centralized traffic control 
realized on several previous installations on the L. & N., 
a decision was made to install this form of signaling in 
the Henderson-Amqui territory, and to take the necessary 
steps to reduce the number of sidings to be equipped 
in proportion to the traffic, and thus minimize the mate- 
rials required for this C.T.C. The iniportant advantage 
of the centralized traffic control, as installed, is that 
train movements are authorized by the indications of 
signals, which, together with the power switches, are 
controlled by the dispatcher. 

If straight automatic block signaling had been con- 
tinued, very few sidings could have been removed, but 
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Above—Train movements are now authorized by signal indication rather than 
train orders. Right—Of a total of 38 sidings, only 22 are equipped with power 


switches and signals for C.T.C. 


Sidings on Single Track 


experience on other C.T.C. projects in service indicated 
that fewer sidings would be needed with C.T.C. than with 
automatic block. Of the 38 sidings previously in service 
on this 136 miles, only 22 were equipped with power 
switches and semiautomatic C.T.C. controlled signals 
for authorizing train movements, Five sidings were re- 
moved, and 11 were left in place for use as house tracks, 
or storage tracks, the hand-throw switches being equipped 
with electric locks. At the sidings to be equipped with 
switch machines, the old No. 10 turnouts were replaced 
with new No. 12 turnouts. 


Procedure at Branch-Line Crossing 


At Trident, a single-track branch line of the L. & N., 
the M. H. & E. branch, crosses the main track at grade. 
Derails on the M. H. & E. branch are pipe-connected 
to a hand-throw lever which is equipped with an electric 
lock. An approaching train on the M. H. & E. is stopped 
short of the derail. The conductor or a trainman goes 
to the lever stand and operates a button which sends 
an indication to the dispatcher’s control machine to show 
that an M. H. & E. train is waiting at the crossing. If 
the train is to cross, the dispatcher sends out a control 
to release the lock, this release being effective if no 
train on the L. & N. main line is approaching within 
approach locking limits. The control sent out by the 
dispatcher also sets at Stop the signals on the main line 
approaching the crossing. With the lock released, the 
trainman throws the lever to remove the derails from 
the track, so that the train can pass over the crossing 
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and beyond the other derail, where it stops to wait for 
the trainman to restore the derails to normal. 

At East Diamond, a main track switch, with spring 
mechanism and hand-throw stand, leads to a branch line 
extending to coal mines. The signaling at this switch is 
shown in Fig. 2. When a southbound train on the main 
track is to be routed to this branch, signal 101L is con- 
trolled by the dispatcher to display red-over-“S”-over- 
red. The train is stopped short of this signal while the 
head brakeman throws the switch. Then the aspect 
changes to red in the top arm over yellow in the bottom 
arm, the S being extinguished. This authorizes the train 
to pull in on the branch line, and then the switch is 
returned to normal by a trainman. 

When a northbound train is approaching on the branch 
line, the dispatcher receives a light indication on his 
machine. This light indication is controlled through a 
track circuit 5,000 ft. in approach to signal 1OLRB. The 
dispatcher can then clear signal 101RB which authorizes 
the train to trail through the spring switch, without stop- 
ping, and proceed north on the main line. Local condi- 
tions are such that if a branch iine train pulls up and 
stops just short of signal 101RB, the train will be stand- 
ing on an ascending grade. Therefore, a special white 
light indicator was installed on the branch line 1,000 ft. in 
approach to signal 101RB. When signal 101 RB is cleared, 
the indicator is lighted thus indicating to the engineman 
that he can proceed, prepared to pull on out onto the 
main track without stopping. 

Normally, the white light indicator is dark. If the indi- 
cator is dark when a branch line train approaches, the 
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train is stopped at or near the indicator, and will wait 
until the indicator is lighted. By waiting until the indi- 
cator is lighted, the engineman will know that the dis- 
patcher has cleared signal 101RB and that he can pro- 
ceed out onto the main line without having to stop. 

The intermediate signals are located on the basis of 
saving train time. The layout between the power sidings 
at Cedar Hill and Springfield is shown in Fig. 3. Taking 
ascending grade into consideration, signal 2012 is 11,000 
ft. from station-entering signal 29R at Cedar Hill. Signal 
1981 is 9,900 ft. from station-entering signal 27L at 
Springfield. These distances are made as short as practic- 
able to help in giving trains a green signal instead of a 
yellow when the dispatcher changes lineups on short 
time. 

In this layout, the intermediates are double locations 
and, therefore, the distance from station-leaving signal 
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29LA, at Cedar Hill, out to signal 2011 is as short as 
practicable. This is an advantage. For example, if a south- 
bound freight train is waiting on the siding at Cedar Hill 
for a southbound passenger train to go by, the signal 
29LB can be cleared for the freight to depart as soon 
as the rear of the passenger clears signal 2011. The 
shorter this distance is, the less the time lost in waiting. 

With these locations for the two double sets of inter- 
mediates, there is a block about 3.2 miles long between 
the two sets of intermediates. This is not considered too 
long for following trains, because two trains traveling 
at normal maximum speeds rarely operate at such a 
short spacing. 

At Hopkinsville, there are 11 hand-throw main-track 
switches leading to house tracks, industries, coal yards, 
etc., and the local freight train spends considerable time 
serving these industries each day. These hand-throw 
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241 = Latham 


235 Casky 

223 ~=—s Trenton 

216 Guthrie north 
214 Guthrie south 
204 Cedar Hill 
197 Springfield 
193 Courtland 
185 Bakers 

180 Goodlettsville 





switches are south of the power siding which is just 
north of Hopkinsville. In order to permit the switch 
engine to occupy the main track at Hopkinsville, and at 
the same time advance a northbound train from Casky, 
a special double location of C.T.C.-controlled signals was 
installed south of the most southerly hand-throw switch 
at Hopkinsville. This establishes a switching zone, 4,700 
ft. long, between these hold-out signals and the signals 
at the south end of the siding. 

This C.T.C. was planned and constructed under the 
jurisdiction of W. H. Stilwell, signal engineer, the con- 
struction forces being under the leadership of H. L. Petty, 
general signal construction foreman. The major items of 
signal equipment were furnished by the General Railway 
Signal Company. 
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SOME NEW SLANTS 
(Continued from page 46) 


York zone, the restraint on the guiding trucks is released 
by a speed-controlled device at speeds below 30 m.p.h. 

In response to questions, Mr. Gowans said the improve- 
ments result from better ventilation, better insulation and 
better design. He said the reduced voltage made it some- 
what easier to stay within space limitations, but added 
that nearly all the improvements could be incorporated 
into a 3,000-volt locomotive today. 

The first application of regenerative braking in the 
western hemisphere on a railroad using rectifier sub- 
stations was described in a paper by A. Schmidt, Jr. The 
application is in the substations of the Central Railway of 
Brazil. Reverse flow of traction current through the 
substation is accomplished by using one rectifier as an 
inverter. 

Voltage control on the rectifiers is obtained by using 
anode grids to delay the start of the anode conduction. 
Further retardation of the firing time until the voltage is 
negative is used to reverse the voltage of the unit which 
acts as an inverter. 

In response to questions, Mr. Schmidt said it would be 
possible to use one of the rectifiers as an inverter, but 
this would require switching to take it off the line and 


reconnect it. It would then not be instantly available 


when inversion was required. 

Questioned about relative costs of mercury-arc inverters 
and rotating machinery for the same purpose, Mr. 
Schmidt said the maintenance cost of the rotary machine 
would be higher, When asked about arc-backs, he said 
the arc-back rate is not increased. The rectifiers, he said, 
are not affected during inversion. 
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At Portiand, Ore., over 6,000 Cubs and Cub leaders—-some 
of them from points more than 100 miles away—inspected 
the “Shasta Daylight,” the “Cascade,” the “Empire Builder,” 
the “City of Portiand,”” and other luxury trains placed on 
special display at stated hours by the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, the 
Southern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Pullman Company 


and the Northern Pacific Terminal. The Portland Union Depot 
and other railroad facilities were also included in the tours. 
Special excursions from Portland to Vancouver, Wash., at 
low rates for the 20-mile round trip, proved so popular that 
Boy Scout Field Service Director Phil Frost wrote Railway Age 
“total miles traveled by Cubs and Cubbers . . . were greater 
than two trips around the world at the equator!” 


The Cubs Study Railroading 


April was “Railroad Month” for some 830,000 Cub 
Scouts—the 8- to 10-year-old “kid brothers” of the Boy 
Scouts of America. With the cooperation of railroads 
in all parts of the country—and of the Military Railway 
Service in Japan as well—thousands of boys, parents and 
leaders had a chance to inspect railroad facilities or to 


Steam locomotives are still pretty interesting to “‘small fry” 
—and parents, too, judging from this picture of New Jersey 
Cubs at the Jersey Central’s Communipaw engine terminal. 
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make special railroad trips at low excursion fares. The 
Association of American Railroads, which is preparing 
an account of all activities undertaken, was called upon 
to supply “great volumes” of material to Cub pack and 
den leaders, and has received “several thousand letters of 
enthusiastic thanks.” 


The C.N.J. also showed its own movie, “The BIG Little 
ret at 21 Cub meetings with a total attendance 
° y 
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Left—"If you have any children or grandchildren | hope 
they will get to do something that will be as much ‘un as 
it was us (sic) Cub Scouts this afternoon.”’ That’s part of 
what nine-year-old Robert Whatley, of Atlanta, Ga., wrote 
to Central of Georgia President Ben J. Tarbutton after his 
(Robert’s!) first railroad trip—on the Central’s “Nancy 





Left—Jerry Leighton, Harry Campbell and Paul LeFarge, of 
Oregon City (Ore.) Cub Pack 524, sample the thrills of 
Astra Dome travel. Right—Railroads in all parts of the coun- 








Hanks II” on April 28. Right—Cold weather didn’t keep 
Cub Pack 123, of New Market, N. J., from getting a good 
look at the Central of New Jersey’s diesel service rack at 
Communipaw, N. J., when they participated in one of about 
45 inspection trips which that company conducted for Cub 
Scouts during March and April 





try participated in Cub Scout month; this group of boys is 
getting ready to board the Centra! of Georgia’s “Nancy 


Hanks II” 





In Japan, Too! 


A. P. O. 503, SAN FRANCISCO 


To THE Epiror: 


Noting on page 50 of the April 16 issue an article con- 
cerning the Cub Scouts’ study of railroads as their project 
for April, it might be of interest to note that this organiza- 
tion, which supervises military rail traffic over the Japanese 
National Railways, made a small contribution to this worthy 
project. 

A display of a typical Allied train with a Pacific-type 
steam locomotive, one coach, three sleepers, one diner and 


a troop kitchen car, was arranged at Higashi Station, Yo- 
kohama, and visited by some 70 Cub Scouts, their mothers, 
and 10 leaders here on Saturday, April 28. The visitors 
were served refreshments in the troop kitchen car. This 
permitted American boys, sons of military personnel here 
away from home, to participate directly in this national 
project fostering the inherent interest of boys in railroading. 
Lt. Col. Jean M. Gray, Transportation Corps, chief of 
operations, who arranged the display, is from the Norfolk 
& Western. I am from the New York Central. 
Harry E. Owens, 
Colonel, Transportation Corps, 


Commanding, 8010th Army Unit, 
Military Railway Transportation Service 
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Underwood Machine 
Features Automatic Proof 


The Model “E” Underwood Sund- 
strand accounting machine, which pro- 
vides two crossfooters with direct sub- 
traction, was recently introduced by 
the Underwood Corporation, New York 
16. This 10-key keyboard machine is 
designed for operation by the touch 
system. Its interchangeable control 
plates, the manufacturer states, make 
possible automatic operations, minimize 
errors and give positive accuracy. 

Other features of this machine, as 
described by its maker are: automatic 
column selection; front-feed carriage 
wtih writing line and all other entries 
visible at all times; automatic compu- 
tation and printing of debit or credit 
balances; automatic proof total, and, 
when necessary, automatic adjustment 
of proof total; and automatic line 
proof on every posting. 

The Model “E” is manufactured in 
two carriage widths, 18 in. and 24 in., 
and with listing and totaling capacities 
up to 99,999,999.99, 








Buda Tractor with 
Gasoline or Diesel Engine 


The model HA-120 Shop Mule trac- 
tor just announced by the Buda Com- 
pany, Harvey, Ill, is available either 
with a Buda gasoline engine or with a 
diesel engine- made by the same com- 
pany. Four forward and one reverse 
speed have been provided. While draw- 


New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 


bar pull is standard at 12,000 tb., the 
addition of wheel weiglits will increase 
this to 13,000 lb. Standard weight of 
the new Shop Mule is 15,980 lb., while 
its outside turning radius is 164 in. 
Maximum speed is 103%4 m.p.h. and in 
reverse 1.5 m.p.h. 





“Fiberstrap” 


A new fiber strapping material, said 
to be capable of withstanding a pull 
of 275 lb., has just been put on the 
market by A. J. Gerrard & Co., Mel- 
rose Park, Il!. “Fiberstrap” is avail- 
able in standard *%4 in. width, .040 in. 
thick, in 25 Ib. coils carrying 1,750 ft. 
of strap. 

The manufacturer states that the 
new strapping material, which can be 
applied with a standard Steelbinder 
strapping tool, is practical for general 
binding operations where light weight 
steel strapping normally is used, in- 
cluding recoopering work on rail ship- 
ments. 








Platform Beam Scale 


Called the Load King, a platform 
beam scale has been designed pri- 
parily for heavy-duty industrial appli- 
cations where shock-loading is the rule. 
The lever system in the platform is all- 
steel as are other key parts. No wood 
is used. 

Poises on the main bar are mounted 
on roller bearings for rapid positioning. 
Other features of the scale, developed 
by the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia 15, Pa., include 
a 100 per cent end loading platform 
that gives the same reading regardless 
of the location of the load on the plat- 
form. The platform which is mounted 
on outboard bearings, also absorbs the 


shock of moving loads without damage 
to the scale. It will not tip. 

Pit depth required is 11 in. Avail- 
able in self-contained and semi-selfcon- 
tained models, the scale is built in 
capacities up to 6,400 lb. Platforms 
for the unit range from 46 in. by 38 in, 
to 76 by 54 in. 











15,000-Lb. Capacity Fork Truck 
Added to Clark Outdoor Line 


The “Yardlift-150,” specially de- 
signed for outdoor handling of loads 
up to 15,000 lb. was recently announced 
by the Industrial Truck Division of 
Clark Equipment Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. A 22-in. diameter hand 
wheel which operates an hydraulic 
power steering control is said to make 
this unit easy to control. An extra- 
wide axle has been provided so that 
the “Yardlift-150” will have maximum 
stability under load. 








This calculator, just put on the market 
by Underwood Corporation, New York 
16, features automatic printing of mul- 
tiplication, division, subtraction and ad- 
dition, also automatic credit balance 
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Lipp rust-proof journal sleeve before application (left); The 
sleeve is pressed firmly over the journal and dust-guard seat 


Lipp Rust-Proof 
Journal Sleeve 


A rust-proof journal sleeve, recently 
developed by the J. J. Lipp Paper 
Company, Chicago, consists of a 
heavy, creped, waterproof and rein- 
forced material, laminated on one 
side with VPI (vapor phase inhibitor) 
and fabricated in sleeves to fit over 
and protect machined axle journals. 
The action of the VPI chemical rust 
inhibitor is described as formation of 
a vapor, the molecules of which ad- 
here to metal surfaces within the con- 
tainer, chemically attack oxygen and 
hydrogen in the confined space, and 
make these gases inert as far as cor- 
rosion is concerned. 

VPI is patented by the Shell De- 
velopment Company, and paper im- 
pregnated with this material is made 
under license by the Angier Corpora- 
tion for general industrial packaging. 
Thorough tests indicate that this new 
rust preventative may _ revolutionize 
ordnance packaging. It is already be- 
ing widely and successfully used on 


highly finished diesel engine parts 
during shipment to railroads where 
these parts are said to arrive in excel- 
lent condition and ready for immedi- 
ate use without cleaning. 

The Lipp rust-proof journal shield 
also is said to have shown favorable 
results in tests by the Griffin Wheel 
Company, by a leading car builder 
and about 20 railroads to date. The 
sleeve is received as a heavy flat en- 
velope with the VPI impregnated pa- 
per on the inside. 

In applying the sleeve, the closed 
end is pushed in, forming a round 
tube. It is then placed over the jour- 
nal and dust guard seat and held there 
with the knee while a strip of Lipp’s 
waterproof pressure-sensitive tape is 
applied, half on the axle shoulder and 
half on the sleeve, and wrapped com- 
pletely around the axe. This holds the 
sleeve on the axle and keeps water 
out. The ends are then folded back 
and taped down to form a neat tubu- 
lar cover. In removing, a slight tug 
on the tape is all that is required. 





(center); Taping the sleeve holds it securely in place (right). 
A slight tug will remove the sleeve 


In practice, newly turned journals 
will be protected at the lathe, and 
moved into storage with the sleeves 
attached. When the wheel assembly is 
ready for installation in a truck, it 
is rolled to the truck and the sleeves 
are removed, requiring only a few 
seconds. These sleeves are then placed 
on the bad-order journals to furnish 
protection until the wheel and axle 
assemblies are returned to the wheel 
shop. 

On the basis of test observations of 
VPI material it is expected that the 
Lipp shield will protect journals in 
outdoor storage up to two years. In 
addition to other advantages, use of 
the sleeve is expected to avoid the need 
for periodically repainting the jour- 
nals of stored axles and wheel assem- 
blies. The sleeve is presently being 
made in three sizes, 5 in. by 9 in., 
5% in. by 10 in. and 6 in. by 11 in. 
If desired it can be supplied in extra 
lengths to extend over and protect fin- 
ished wheel seats as well as the 
journals. 





Heavy-Duty 
Clamping Device 

A clamp for handling heavy, bulky 
loads without use of pallets, is an- 
nounced by the Industrial Truck Di- 
vision, Clark Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for use on Clark 
Utilitruc models (both gas and elec- 
tric powered, with capacities up to 
7,000 lb., and on the Clark Yardlift-60, 
gas-powered pneumatic-tired 6,000-lb. 
model. 

The clamp is hydraulically actuated. 
The slide arms and guides are made 
from rolled channel sections of alloy 
steel. Separate double-acting hydraulic 
cylinders with piston rods actuate each 
clamp arm for extension and clamping. 
An auxiliary valve controls the clamp, 
and a check valve is incorporated in the 
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hydraulic system as standard equip- 
ment to prevent loss of clamping pres- 
sure. 


The clamp arms can be extended 
from a minimum opening of 24 in. to 
a maximum of 95 in. Overall width 
of the clamp assembly with arms 
closed is 67 in. 

The extra heavy duty clamp is not 
detachable; it is mounted on the lift 
brackets of the truck and cannot be 
used interchangeably with standard 
forks. Clamp arms, however, are 
bolted to the slide arms making them 
detachable and interchangeable with 
different types of arms. Forks which 
can be bolted to the slide arms are 
available. 

Clamp arms for handling bales have 
al in. toe-in at the tips. The amount 
of toe-in can be varied depending on 
the material to be handled and the 
type of arms used. 
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The Southern Weighing & Inspection Bureau .. . 


How It Helps South- 


This is the group which supplies 
everyday direction of the S.W. & 
1.B. Seated, left to right: J. J. 
Wallace, assistant to manager; L. 
E. Ford, manager; and J. C. Ander- 
son, assistant to manager. Stand- 
ing, in the same order: H. 
Carroll, general supervisor; C. R. 
Haynes, chief clerk; and A. J. 
Reynolds, general supervisor 


Fiftieth anniversary of 
bureau’s founding cele- 
brated this month — 
Policing agency sees that 
tariffs and classification 
are adhered to 





Eastern Roads and Shippers 


The Southern Weighing and Inspection Bureau, one 
of four agencies set up by the railroads to secure shipper 
and railroad compliance with tariff rules and regulations 
in practically all phases of rail transportation, is 50 
years old this month. These bureaus (the others are the 
Eastern Weighing and Inspection Bureau, the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau and the Trans-Continen- 
tal Freight Bureau) all came into being about the turn of 
the century. Immediately following the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (1887), there was chaos in the 
classification and weighing of freight, and numerous or- 
ganizations were set up to police these functions. Shortly 
after 1900 through consolidations these four bureaus had 
been formed. 

The S.W. & 1.B.—as it is called most frequently—works 
for 84 southeastern railroads in the area south of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi. 
General offices of the bureau are located in Atlanta, Ga., 
where L. E. Ford, manager, and his two principal assist- 
ants, J. J. Wallace and J. C. Anderson, preside over the 
day-to-day business of the organization. Altogether, the 
bureau employs 160 persons. Included are the headquar- 
ters’ general and clerical staff as well as local organiza- 
tions, consisting of one to eight persons, at 30 points in 
the Southeast. Twenty-four traveling inspectors serve 
smaller points, and eight specialists are engaged in super- 
vising furniture packing, fiberboard container studies, 
veterinary service and scales and weighing. 

A 13-man executive committee, headed by J. G. Kerr, 
chairman of the Southern Freight Association, super- 
vises the S.W. & I.B. A subcommittee of this group, also 
headed by Mr. Kerr, is appointed to deal with important 
administrative and managerial problems between meet- 
ings of the executive committee. 

Among the more important functions of the bureau, 
which number about 18, are supervision of transit privi- 
leges and weight agreements; classification of articles; 
and freight loss and damage prevention. The S.W. & I.B. 
is presently policing transit arrangements with more than 
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2,000 southern shippers. In the year 1950, 1,740,000 cars 
of freight were handled from points in Southern terri- 
tory under the provisions of weight agreements with 3,830 
firms. These weight agreements are of mutual benefit to 
carriers and shippers alike in that they reduce operating 
costs, minimize damage due to extra handling, and elimi- 
nate delay and congestion incident to weighing cars. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of the South- 
ern Weighing and Inspection Bureau during the past few 
years has been in connection with its campaign to se- 
cure shippers’ compliance with the revised furniture pack- 
ing specifications adopted in 1948. During 1950, its furni- 
ture packing supervisors made 754 visits to manufacturing 
plants for the purpose of correcting faulty packing and 
loading of furniture, and in addition handled, with ship- 
pers, damage reports covering more than 20,000 articles 
in an effort to correct the difficulties. 

Last year, inspectors of the bureau, in Florida alone, 
test weighed approximately 85,000 packages of fresh 
fruits and vegetables to determine average billing weights 
on new containers and to verify published tariff weights. 
Thousands of packages of other commodities were test 
weighed elsewhere in the territory to establish agreed 
average weight schedules. In 1950, the bureau investigat- 
ed and made recommendations in connection with more 
than 48,000 claims and 4,641 other files involving 
weights, classification, transit, and loss and damage. 

Other activities of the organization include supervision 
of carload weighing, inspection of freight on railroad plat- 
forms for misdescription and underbilling, marking and 
packing, testing of fiberboard boxes, reclamation of grain 
doors, and registration of freight stored at ports. The bu- 
reau is almost continuously engaged, too, in conducting 
special investigations, in cooperation with the Southern 
Freight Association, Association of American Railroads, 
and the individual railroads, assembling statistics for use 
in consideration of general rate matters and in defense of 
complaints filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and state regulatory bodies. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Freight Roller-Bearing 
Development Pushed 


Railway Age has learned that the 
Mechanical Division of the Association 
of American Railroads is taking steps 
necessary to speed up development of 
roller bearings suitable for application 
to freight-car journals. The objective 
is to set up designs and standards for 
freight-car roller-bearing applications 
which will meet all interchange re- 
quirements. It is understood that a 
study will be made of the experience 
of railroads with passenger cars 
equipped with roller bearings as well 
as the experience of railroads which 
already have roller-bearing installa- 
tions on freight cars. 

The question of per diem adjust- 
ments to compensate car owners for 
the additional cost of building freight 
cars equipped with roller bearings is 
to be brought to the attention of the 
Operating-Transportation Division of 
the A.A.R. 

Present research activities to im- 
prove performance of plain journal 
bearings are to be continued and such 
improvements in journal boxes as will 
be applicable to existing cars which 
may be expected to complete their 
service life with plain-type bearings 
will continue to receive consideration. 


Short Course Planned on 
Fruit and Vegetable Loss 


Designed for railroad personnel, 
growers, shippers, receivers and proc- 
essors of fruits and vegetables is a 
short course on prevention of loss of 
these commodities during marketing 
scheduled to begin August 2 at the 
University of Minnesota. The course, a 
new one for the university, will be 
held on the St. Paul campus. Topics 
for discussion include losses in fruits 
and vegetables; winter shipping; po- 
tato handling; canned goods loss pre- 
vention; fruit and vegetable diseases; 
etc. There will also be a laboratory 
discussion with specimens of damage 
and disease common to Northwest 
shipments. Details of the course may 
be obtained from the Office of Agri- 
cultural Short’ Courses. University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


R.E.A. Asks More 
Interim Rate Relief 


The Railway Express Agency has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to raise its 
“interim-relief” rate increase by one 
cent—from 20 cents to 21 cents per 
shipment on l.c.]. express traffic. The 
20-cent increase was authorized by 
the commission last April in a report 
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on the interim-relief phase of the Ex 
Parte 177 case. 

That proceeding involves R.E.A.’s 
pending petition for authority to make 
a general increase on a permanent 
basis. The interim increase applies to 
l.c.l. shipments generally, the only ex- 
ceptions being daily newspapers, milk, 
cream and related products, and 
corpses. (Railway Age, January 22, 
page 35, and April 23, page 37.) 

In asking for authority to make the 
surcharge 21 cents, R.E.A. called the 
commission’s attention to wage in- 
creases recently atyarded to its em- 
ployees on the basis of so-called 
“escalator” clauses. It put the annual- 
basis cost of these wage increases and 
resultant payroll taxes at $913,480, 
and the prospective annual yield from 
the proposed increase in the surcharge 
at $785,760. The annual-basis yield of 
the present 20-cent surcharge is about 
$15,715,000, the petition also said. 


Canadian Rate Increase to 
Be “Re-examined” in Fall 


Following its recent approval of a 
general 12 per cent increase in rail- 
road freight rates (Railway Age, July 
9, page 69). the Canadian Board of 
Transport Commissioners has  an- 
nounced that future increases—and 
possibly the one just granted, also— 
may be adjusted to “swing more of 
the load” from Western and Maritime 
provinces to those in central Canada. 

The board has told Canadian rail- 
roads that it plans to re-examine its 
recent decision next fall to deal with 
the questions of: (1) “Easing the im- 
pact” of higher rates on movements of 
primary commodities and long-haul 
trafic, which form a large proportion 
of railroad freight in outlying prov- 
inces; and (2) shifting a larger pro- 
portion of total freight charges to low- 
rated “competitive” traffic, which is 
most heavily concentrated in the cen- 
tral provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

Both proposals are in general ac- 
cord with recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Transportation, 
whose report was reviewed in Railway 
Age, March 26, page 42, although that 
commission strongly favored mainte- 
nance by the railroads of low com- 
petitive rates. Both proposals are also 
in accord with the views of the eight 
provincial governments—all except 
Ontario and Quebec—which have con- 
sistently opposed higher railroad 
rates. They would, likewise, be a step 
in the general direction of Dominion- 
wide rate equalization which the prov- 
inces are demanding and which is 
called for by legislation now under 
consideration in Parliament (Railway 
Age, June 25, page 88). 

Both proposals will be investigated 
at hearings scheduled to begin next 
November 12, at which time the Trans- 
port Board will deal on a more per- 
manent basis with the railroads’ still- 
pending application for a 20 per cent 
rate increase to meet higher wage and 
material costs and a shorter working 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended July 
7 were announced by the Association 
of American Railroads on July 12 as 
follows: 

Surplus Shortage 








Plain Box 17,938 1,596 
Auto Box 8 58 
Total Box 17,946 1,654 
Gondola 240 2,703 
Hopper 17,926 617 
Covered Hopper 0 41 
Stock 1,514 0 
Flat 33 1,050 
Refrigerator 1,649 0 
Other — 218 0 

Total 39,526 6,065 





week. The recent 12 per cent increase, 
estimated to yield $54 million a year, 
was granted under that application, 
but on an interim basis. 

Meantime, Canadian railways are 
planning an early increase in their 
special “transcontinental” freight rates 
between eastern Canada and the West 
Coast. These rates were not included 
in the 12 per cent increase, but the 
carriers intend to use a different pro- 
cedure to raise them by the same 
amount. Present intentions are to put 
the transcontinental rate increases into 
effect in about a month’s time. 

Other increases authorized specifical- 
ly by the board will probably become 
effective July 26. 

The transcontinental rates are. ‘spe- 
cial subnormal charges that have been 
in effect between eastern Canada and 
the British Columbia coast for many 
years, to meet competition of ship 
trafic passing through the Panama 
Canal. 


A. & St.A.B. Gets No Relief 
From 1|.C.C. Signaling Order 


Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied a pe- 
tition filed by the Atlanta & St. An- 
drews Bay for relief from the com- 
mission’s June 17, 1947, signaling or- 
der. That order requires railroads to 
install automatic-block or manual- 
block signals meeting commission spe- 
cifications on lines over which any pas- 
senger train is operated at a speed of 
60 or more m.p.h. or any freight train 
is operated at a speed of 50 or more 
m.p.h.; and train-control or cab-sig- 
nal systems on lines over which any 
train is operated at a speed of 80 or 
more m.p.h. 

The A. & St.A.B. petition sought 
modification of the order to permit that 
road to operate its passenger and 
freight trains in excess of 59 and 49 
m.p.h., respectively, under a train-or- 
der system and without automatic or 
manual-block signals. The commis- 
sion’s denial was announced in a 
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VALHLLA 


“FOR EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE TO 
SAFETY,” Railway Age has been award- 
ed this certificate by the National 
Safety Council (Railway Age, April 30, 





page 44). This 1950 award was the 
third consecutive recognition by the 
N.S.C. of this paper’s interest in public 
and employee safety on the rails 





June 12 report by Commissioner Pat- 
terson—the 23rd report on further 
hearing in the general proceeding 
(No. 29543) out of which the June 
17, 1947, order came. 

The petitioner “failed to show any 
necessity for the modification,” the 
report said. It added that the A. & 
St.A.B. had conceded that the relief 
was sought “only for the purpose of 
making up delayed time,” and that it 
was not required for maintenance of 
train schedules under “normal condi- 
tions.” 


Florida Perishable Shippers 
Criticize Railroads 


Refrigerator car shortages during 
the Florida fruit and vegetable season 
just coming to a close were reflected 
in the attitude of shippers at the 28th 
annual meeting of the Growers & Ship- 
pers League of Florida, held in Or- 
lando last month. The meeting issued 
a resolution demanding more such cars 
for next season and another recom- 
mending to members the support and 
encouragement of the independent 
trucking industry as an aid to Flor- 
ida’s agricultural interests. 

C. W. Taylor, director of the Bureau 
of Service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, informed the shippers 
that the number of refrigerator cars 
owned by Fruit Growers Express was 
totally inadequate and that it was un- 
reasonable and uneconomic to rely on 
other sources to supply the large num- 
ber of such cars required each season 
to handle Florida fruits and vegetables. 
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“The freezer supply for Florida is a 
constant headache,” Taylor declared, 
adding that Florida shippers should 
stage a campaign to get the railways 
to provide a sufficient supply of such 
cars—at least enough to take care of 
business originating on their own 
lines. 

“You can’t,” he said, “blame the 
private corporations owning refrigera- 
tor cars and operating them for profit 
toe much. They’ve heard all the talk 
of the railways pricing themselves out 
of business by higher and higher rates 
on perishables and they’ve naturally 
become discouraged. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt but that the 
business is here for the cars and it 
should be put up to the railroads that 
it is their obligation to furnish the 
cars, but at the same time the car 
owners should have some assurance 
that they will get some business after 
they build the cars.” 

R. E. Steele, manager and general 
counsel for a new organization, the 
National Independent Transport Asso- 
ciation, stated that his organization 
had been formed to promote the in- 
terests of the so-called “exempt agri- 
cultural carriers” in the trucking field 
and declared that the non-certificated 
trucker is vital to Florida agriculture. 
He supported his claim by figures 
showing the rapid increase of tonnage 
handled by such carriers out of Flor- 
ida during the past few seasons. 

A resolution was adopted demand- 
ing that the L-C.C. relieve the situa- 
tion for Florida growers by reestab- 
lishing the refrigerator car pool that 
prevailed during World War II. 





Gordon Stedham, of Orlando, secre- 
tary-manager of the Growers & Ship- 
pers League, which represents most of 
the growers and shippers of fruits and 
vegetables in Florida from a traffic 
standpoint, stated that the organiza- 
tion has been particularly active in the 
past year in fighting attempts at rate 
increases. He stated that lower rates 
result in more tonnage and more rev- 
enue for the railroads and cited the 
example of a rate to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
that had brought largely increased ton- 
nage of perishables back to the rails. 

R. D. Keene, of Orlando, was re- 
elected president of the league, with 
Mr. Stedham continuing as secretary- 
manager. 


Report on Accident 
At Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Reporting on its investigation of the 
May 18 collision between two Penn- 
sylvania passenger trains near Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended that that 
road extend to the line involved the 
automatic train-control system which 
it is installing on other lines. As to the 
cause of the accident, the report made 
the expected finding that it resulted 
from “failure to operate the following 
train in accordance with signal indi- 
cations.” 

The “following train” was the 
P.R.R.’s No. 68, the “Red Arrow,” 
which was eastbound from Detroit to 
New York. It ran into the rear end of 
No. 36, the “Philadelphia Night Ex- 
press,” eastbound from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia, which had stopped in 
response to signals activated by a drag- 
ging-equipment detector. The accident 
resulted in the death of seven passen- 
gers and a Pullman porter, and the 
injury of 95 passengers, 14 Pullman 
employees, eight dining car employ- 
ees, and six train-service employees. 
(Railway Age, May 28, page 50.) 

The commission’s report came from 
its Division 3, and it was written by 
the division’s chairman—Commission- 
er Patterson. It was based on a formal 
investigation which was docketed as 
Ex Parte No. 181. 

The trains were on one of two east- 
bound tracks of the P.R.R.’s four- 
track line in the vicinity of Bryn 
Mawr. The line is part of the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division, and trains 
running over it are operated by auto- 
matic-block and cab signals. The way- 
side signals involved were automatic 
signals 132 and 118 and semi-auto- 
matic signal 10R. They are of the 
position-light type, and are located, 
respectively, 2.66 mi. west and 1.21 
mi. west, and 1,554 ft. east of the point 
of collision. 

It was in response to signal 10R’s 
“stop” indication that Train No. 36 
had stopped. Thus it was standing 
within the block of signal 118 with its 
rear end 1.21 mi. east of that signal. 
It was being inspected for dragging 
equipment by its engineer, fireman 
and conductor, the flagman, meanwhile, 
having gone back to protect the rear. 
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In such a situation, the normal in- 
dications of signals 132 and 118 for a 
following train are “Approach” and 
“Stop-and-Proceed,” respectively. The 
latter would call for a “restricted” 
speed throughout the block of signal 
118; and “restricted speed” is de- 
fined in P.R.R. operating rules as 
“not exceeding 15 m.p.h., prepared to 
stop short of train, obstruction. .. .” 
Meanwhile, the normal indication of 
the following train’s cab signals would 
be “restricting” when that train en- 
tered or was proceeding through the 
block occupied by the preceding train. 

Evidence gathered in the investiga- 
tion, including results of various tests, 
led the commission to conclude that 
the “roadway and cab signals func- 
tioned as intended” for both trains. In 
other words, the commission concluded 
that No. 68’s engineeer had signals 
fixing for him a “restricted speed” 
(limit 15 m.p.h.) after he passed sig- 
nal 118. 

When this train ran into No. 36’s 
rear end, it was “moving at an esti- 
mated speed of 40 m.p.h.,” the com- 
mission’s report also said. It noted, too, 
that the weather was “clear” and it 
was “daylight” at the time of the acci- 
dent which occurred at 6:39 a.m. 

The fireman and engineer of No. 
68 both offered testimony which agreed 
with the commission’s finding that sig- 
nal 118 indicated “Stop-and-Proceed” 
for their train. That indication was 
obeyed. As to subsequent cab-signal 
indications, however, the enginemen 
offered conflicting testimony; but all 
indications they reported seeing would 
have been more favorable than the “re- 
stricting” indication which the com- 
mission found to have remained un- 
changed after the train passed signal 
118. 

The train-control system called for 
by the commission’s recommendation 
would be one like the P.R.R. is now 
installing on its New York division— 
which system, as the commission put 
it, “automatically and continuously will 


enforce a speed restriction of not ex- 


ceeding 20 m.p.h. while proceeding 
through a block occupied by a preced- 
ing or opposing train.” If No. 68’s lo- 
comotive had been so equipped, the 
“evidence of record shows that the 
train would have been stopped be- 
fore the collision occurred,” the re- 
port also said. 

In this connection, it was the testi- 
mony of No. 36’s flagman that No. 
68’s brakes were not applied until that 
train was about 400 ft. west of the 
point of collision. 


Waybill Studies 


Additional waybill studies have been 
issued by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They are: 
Statement No. 5123, Distribution of 
Petroleum Products by Petroleum Ad- 
ministration Districts—Terminations in 
Fourth Quarter of 1950; Statement No. 
5126, Distribution of Freight Traffic 
and Revenue Averages by Commodity 
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Classes—Terminations in 1950; State- 
ment No. 5128, Quarterly Comparisons 
of Traffic and Revenue by Commodity 
Classes—Terminations in Fourth Quar- 
ters of 1950, 1949, 1948 and 1947; and 
Statement No. 5129, Territorial Distri- 
bution of Traffic and Revenue by Com- 
modity Groups — Terminations in 
Fourth Quarter of 1950. 


April Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ prelim- 
inary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for April and the first four 
months this year. The compilation, 
which is subject to revision, follows: 


4 months 
Month of ended 
April with April 
Item 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Number of train 
accidents* ...... 801 713 3,786 2,790 


Number of accidents 

resulting in cas- 

ae GE eS 24 43 197 151 
Number of casual- 

ties in train, train- 

service and non- 

train accidents: 


Trespassers: 
WE aciwed 88 76 270 273 
Injured ..... 111 115 277 304 
Passengers on trains 
(a) In train 
accidents* 
Killed .... <s a 85 30 
Injured ... 12 199 776 488 
(b) In train- 
service 
accidents 
Killed .... 3 3 5 6 
Injured ... 153 140 531 631 
Travelers not 
on trains: 
REN s Seiees - re 1 3 
Injured ..... 48 80 249 272 
Employees on duty: 
Killed ...... 27 17 132 96 
Injured ..... 1,683 1,505 7,852 6,304 
All other non- 
trespassers:** 
aes 134 135 594 550 
Injured ..... 457 469 2,233 2,003 
Total — All classes 
of persons 
Killed ...... 252 


231 1,087 958 
Injured ..... 2A64 2,508 11,918 10,002 

* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of $275 or more to railway property 
in 1950. Beginning January 1, 1951, this mini- 
mum was raised to Only a minor part 
of the total accidents result in casualties to 
persons, as noted above. 

** Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and non- 
trespassers, were as follows: i 


Persons: 
Rined 265.55. 130 122 561 514 
Injured ..... 315 349 1,577 1,460 


Railroads Get More 
Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity authorizing 
accelerated amortization of facilities 
for tax purposes have been awarded 
recently to five railroads, according to 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion. D.P.A. issues the certificates upon 
recommendation of the Defense Trans- 
port Administration. 

Railroads receiving certificates, to- 
gether with amounts to be involved in 
the accelerated amortizations, are list- 
ed below. The percentage figures show 
proportions which the amortized 
amounts are of the total cost of the 
facilities involved. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $25,- 
275,000, 80 per cent. 





“Man Bites Dog” Dep't. 


Sequel—The Dog Dies! 


Governor Stevenson of Illinois, on 
June 25, signed Illinois house bills 267 
and 277, repealing the state’s two-cent- 
a-mile maximum on intrastate passen- 
ger fares. The state’s commerce com- 
mission, though bound to the provi- 
sions of the law (enacted in 1907), had 
openly opposed it as “archaic” and “a 
discrimination long needing removal” 
(Railway Age, June 4, page 64). Both 
the bills which brought on repeal of the 
law were approved by the commission. 
H.B. 267 actually effected the repeal 
but the second bill was necessary to de- 
lete certain references to the old law 
from the state’s public utilities act. 
The repeal became effective on July 1, 
1951, and has opened the way for Chi- 
cago’s many suburban carriers to seek 
increases in local fares commensurate 
with present interstate rates. 

The commission’s attitude was not 
entirely disinterested. The railroads 
have been taking Illinois fare cases to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on the ground that the two-cent law 
constituted a burden on interstate com- 
merce. With the old law repealed, the 
Illinois body hopes to keep jurisdiction. 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois, $496,450, 
65 per cent. 

Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer, 
$1.000,000, 80 per cent. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
$5,656,300, 65 per cent, and $1,.341,- 
738, 80 per ‘cent. 

Southern Pacific, $21,551,539, 65 per 


cent. 


Railroad Men Receive 
Honorary Degrees 


Honorary degrees, as listed, have 
been awarded by the indicated colleges 
to the following railroad and railroad 
supply company officers: 

Martin W. Clement, chairman of the 
board of the Pennsylvania—Doctor of 
Humane Letters, by Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., June 17. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation— 
Doctor of Laws, by Trinity College, 
June 17; Doctor of Laws, by St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y., June 
10. 

Harry C. Murphy, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system 
—Doctor of Engineering, by Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, June 15. 

R. S. Marshall, senior vice-president, 
retired, of the Chesapeake & Ohio— 
Doctor of Laws, by Defiance College, 
Defiance, Ohio, June 6. 

Norris R. Crump, vice-president of 
the Canadian Pacific—Doctor of En- 
gineering, by Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., June 10. 

Wilson McCarthy, president of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western — Doc- 
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tor of Law, by the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, June 10. 

Wayne A. Johnston, president of the 
Illinois Central — Doctor of Law, by 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., 
June 18. ‘ 

W. A. Mather, president of the 
Canadian Pacific—Doctor of Civil Law, 
by Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, 
Que., June 21. 


John Morris Gets 
Diesel Award 


In recognition of his leadership in 
diesel locomotive development, J. P. 
Morris, general manager—-mechanical, 
of the Santa Fe, was awarded a bronze 
plaque at the regular June meeting of 
the St. Louis Railroad Diesel Club. 

In his address, which was the occa- 
sion of the presentation, Mr. Morris 
reviewed early difficulties and experi- 
ences with diesel locomotives; des- 
cribed the important part the new pow- 
er has played in rail transportation; 
and emphasized the need for adequate 
servicing and repair facilities as well 
as for organizations trained to secure 
maximum utilization. Illustrative of 
stepped-up maintenance requirements, 
he said that 210 diesel units in addi- 
tion to 11 assigned units and 35 
switchers are now being given run- 
ning repairs at Argentine, Kan., where 
a $3'4-million modern heavy repair 
and maintenance diese] shop is sched- 
uled for completion in 1953 with ca- 
pacity for. handling the 600 units 
which will be required when that ter- 
ritory is completely dieselized. 


1950 Crossing Accidents 


Accidents at railroad-highway grade 
crossings during 1950 resulted in 
the deaths of 1,576 persons and in- 
juries to 4,368, according to the latest 
compilation, statement No. 5124, of 
the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In 1949, 1,507 per- 
sons were killed and 3,774 injured. 

Last year’s crossing accident totaled 
4.000, an increase of 13.5 per cent 
above the 1949 total. The increases 
in fatalities and injuries, noted above, 
were rises of 4.6 per cent and 15.7 
per cent, respectively. 

The 1950 fatalities accounted for 
48.39 per cent of the total number 
of persons killed last year in all rail- 
road accidents resulting from train op- 
eration. The comparable figure for 
1949 was 47.64 per cent. As for 1950’s 
non-fatal injuries in accidents result- 
ing from train operation, crossing acci- 
dents accounted for 20.07 per cent of 
the total, as compared with 19.25 per 
cent in 1949, 

Other figures in the compilation 
showed that 3,662 of the 1950 crossing 
accidents involved automobiles, buses 
or trucks. The frequency rates for 
these accidents were 4.19 per million 
train-miles of Class I roads, excluding 
switching and terminal companies, and 


75.4 per million motor vehicle regis- 
trations. Comparable figures for 1949 
were 3.61 and 71.9. 

Motor vehicles ran into the sides 
of trains in 32.58 per cent of the 1950 
crossing accidents involving motor ve- 
hicles. Sixty-nine per cent of these 
accidents occurred after dark, while 
62 per cent of the accidents in which 
a motor vehicle was struck by a train 
occurred in daylight. 

As has been the case for several 
years, December was the 1950 month 
in which the greatest number of cross- 
ing accidents occurred. Saturday re- 
mains the day on which most occur. 
In 1950, Saturday and Sunday acci- 
dets accounted for 30 per cent of the 
year’s total. 

The weather was reported “clear” 
when 67 per cent of the 1950 accidents 
occurred. Speeds of motor vehicles 
were reported at 10 to 19 m.p.h. in 
about 21 per cent of the accidents. 
and 20 to 29 m.p.h. in another 20 per 
cent. Speeds were not shown in 17.18 
per cent of the accident reports, while 
2.16 per cent showed speeds of 60 


m.p.h. or more. 


Study of “Discrimination” 
Against Boston Suggested 


President Truman recently received 
from his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers a report on “The New England 
Economy,” which has a recommenda- 
tion suggesting that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “continue to 
study the problem of the discrimina- 
tion in railroad transportation rates to 
which the Boston port is subjected.” 
The report had only one other “trans- 
portation” recommendation. 

“There should.” it said, “be a re- 
examination of New England’s trans- 
portation facilities particularly with 
respect to Canadian sources.” 

Meanwhile, the report’s discussion 
of “The New England Transportation 
System” included a conclusion holding 
that “rate disadvantages of New Eng- 
land are not nearly so important as 
many businessmen in New England 
believe.” 

The report, and studies on which it 
was based, were made by the council’s 
Committee on the New England Econ- 
omy. The committee’s chairman was 
Charles I. Gragg of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

The recommendation suggesting that 
th LC.C. “continue to study” the port 
of Boston’s rate situation went on to 
say: “There is no reason why inland 
cities sending materials to Philadel- 
phia, New York and Baltimore should 
have favorable rates relative to the 
charges for commodities shipped to 
Boston. The shipping companies also 
should consider the desirability of ad- 
justing rates to distance from all ports 
to foreign ports. At present Boston 
does not gain from its more favorable 
location relative to foreign ports.” 

Of its other recommendation, which 
advised “reexamination” of New Eng- 





land’s transport facilities, the commit- 
tee had this to say: “We suggest that 
it may be desirable for the New Eng- 
land Council and other interested 
groups to consider the long-run future 
of the natural resources in Canada 
and Labrador, and the desirability of 
improving New England’s transporta- 
tion access to these sources. Obviously 
various departments and agencies of 
the federal government are in a posi- 
tion to assist materially in the inves- 
tigation of such matter as improving 
transportation both by water and over- 
land. This is anoher problem which 
calls for a cooperative effort of pri- 
vate transportation facilities together 
with our industrial groups, state and 
local governments, and the federal 
government.” 


OVERSEAS 





Pakistan.—This country’s govern- 
ment has requested bids for supplying 
an unspecified number of railroad ties, 
according to a recent issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Bidding conditions 
and specifications are obtainable from 
the Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 Massa- 
chusetts ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.. 
subject to a charge of $1.50 a copy. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A.A.R. Divisions May Go 
To Atlantic City in 1953 


In connection with the Eighth Pan 
American Railway Congress, to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., during 
the week of June 19, 1953, as an- 
nounced in Railway Age, July 2, plans 
are being considered for the Mechan- 
ical and the Purchases & Stores Divi- 
sions of the Association of American 
Railroads to hold their 1953 annual 
meetings at the same time and place 
accompanied by an extensive exhibit 
of railway equipment and _ supplies. 
The 1952 annual meetings of the two 
divisions are expected to be held in 
Chicago without exhibits. 





Short Line Group Plans 
Annual Meeting in October 


James K. Knudson, defense trans- 
port administrator, Leverett Edwards, 
chairman of the National Mediation 
Board, Frank C. Squire, member of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, and 
E. H. Davidson, director of the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will be speak- 
ers at the 1951 annual meeting of the 
American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
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How to Smooth Out 
Expensive Peaks and Valleys 
of Crosstie Procurement. 


No more feasts, famines, or makeshifts 
with new process that saves money and 
produces better, longer-lasting ties. 


ATURE has always required that crossties be 

air-seasoned for periods of six months fo a 
year or more before creosoting. This complicates 
tie procurement, for it compels a railroad to 
anticipate its tie requirements as much as two full 
years ahead. Yet tie installations, which usually 
fluctuate in agreement with rising and falling 
railroad revenues, cannot be accurately predicted 
that far in advance. This results in situations which 
are painfully familiar to most railroad men con- 
cerned with tie procurement: Large inventories in 
a year when few ties are installed in track. Then, 
during a continuing high rate of installations, 
great difficulty in getting enough seasoned ties 
to keep up with maintenance requirements. 


One way for a railroad to avoid crosstie famine 
is by following a steady procurement program 
year in and year out. While this insures ample tie 
inventories, it can be an expensive policy, for 
interest, insurance, and decay “on the yard” all 
cost money. Or, more commonly, tie buying is 
stepped up when a railroad knows that it is going 
to need ties. Then, when installations drop off, 
the tie procurement slows down or even halts 


completely. 


A railroad following this policy may suffer both 
feasts and famines — rather more, unfortunately 
of the latter than the former. Then, efforts to get 
ties may become somewhat frenzied, with much 
dashing about, buying a few ties here, a few there. 
Or the bars may be lowered; inferior woods re- 
sorted to and specifications winked at. The sea- 
soning period may be cut short and doubtful and 


This is the third in a series of discussions on the 
economic aspects of Vapor-Drying. Reprints of the 
preceding ones are available upon request. 


(Advertisement) 
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costly artificial seasoning methods may be used. 


Yet, as a number of railroads already know 
to their profit, none of these difficulties or make- 
shifts is necessary. A new process called Vapor- 
Drying* avoids these and kindred troubles by 
eliminating the long and expensive air-seasoning 
period for crossties. 


With Vapor-Drying, you ship green ties directly 
from sawmill to treating plant, where water con- 
tent is reduced and preservatives applied in a 
matter of hours instead of long, expensive months. 


See how Vapor-Drying evens out the exag- 
gerated peaks and valleys of crosstie procurement. 
Ties need only be procured a little in advance of 
their actual need, depending upon whether the 
railroad’s treating plant capacity is big enough 
to keep pace with an average season's installa- 
tions. Inventories can be cut tremendously — at 
least fifty per cent. You save on interest, insurance, 
and handling at the treating plant. Moreover, you 
get better, longer-lasting ties which do not check 
and split to the extent that air-seasoned ones do. 
You can use plentiful—often cheaper woods — 
such as gum, which makes fine ties if you eliminate 
its drawbacks by Vapor-Drying. 


Is Vapor-Drying worth looking into? Roads that 
use it, such as the Southern, Norfolk & Western, 
Clinchfield, Charleston & Western Carolina, Pied- 
mont & Northern, and Atlantic Coast Line will tell 
you it is. You'll find the complete story of Vapor- 
Drying interesting and valuable. Get it by writing 
today to Vapor-Drying Division, Taylor-Colquitt 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 





*Process patented 
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ciation which will be in New Orleans, 
La., next October. The sessions will be 
held October 3 and 4 at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in that city. 

The program was set out in a July 
1 circular issued by the association’s 
president, J. M. Hood. In addition to 
the addresses noted above, the “order 
of business” calls for reports of asso- 
ciation officers and standing commit- 
tees. On October 3 there will be a 
luncheon session addressed by Clayton 
Rand, an editor and columnist, of 
Gulfport, Miss. E. J. Garland, general 
manager of the New Orleans Public 
Belt, is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements for the meeting. 


The Traffic Club of New York 
will hold its annual outing on July 17 
at the New York Athletic Club; Trav- 
ers Island, Pelham Manor, New York. 


The annual mid-summer outing and 
dinner dance of the Traffie Club of 
St. Louis will be held on July 18, at 
Norwood Hills Country Club. 


The Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will hold its next meet- 
ing in the Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid 
City, S.D., on July 26. A special train 
will be operated by the Chicago & 
North Western leaving Minneapolis 
July 25 at 3:30 p.m. On the return 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


For the month of March 
1950 





United States 
For the three months of 
1951 1950 








Income Items 1951 
1. Net railway operating income......... $78,262,798 $75,762,315  $174,972,497 $123,418,467 
eg PR eee ee ee 19,847,411 17,906,793 56,997,924 54,804,418 
3. 2 EES Foie 2 ee 98,110,209 93,669,108 231,970,421 178,222,885 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from 
; ee a SS RO re ers 8,759,387 4,634,112 17,391,156 10,938,319 
5. lancome available for fixed charges. . .. 89,350,822 89,034,996 214,579,265 167,284,566 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
ee ee eS Ce oe 10,081,162 9.592,298 27,784,545 26,897,863 
6-02. Interest deductions'.......... 24,809,358 24,985,647 74,354,797 74,857,966 
6-03. Amortization of discount on 
gata iesia been. p-atedies 3 235,747 201,342 667,378 609,216 
6-04. Total fixed charges........ 35,126,267 34,779,287 102,806,720 102,365,045 
zs Income after fixed charges........ 54,224,555 54,255,709 111,772,545 64,919,521 
ee eee eee 3,038,023 3,315,608 9,118,754 9,707,938 
Sk |. ee ee eee ee 51,186,532 50,940,101 102,653,791 55,211,583 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
| ee PS a pints 36,475,529 34,920,312 109,179,852 104,553,289 
11, Amortization of defense ppaaes. i 5 4,405,236 1,371,026 7,966,578 4,129,110 
12. Federal income taxes. a 48,249,174 31,567,027 126,299,111 58,363,969 
13. Dividend appropria tions: 
13-01. On common stock . 22,577,275 11,595,049 54,968,827 38,082,891 
13-02. On preferred stock. ......... 5,550,476 4,945,685 44,672,139 23,300,574 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
(Item 5 +6—04)...............45. 2.54 2.56 2.09 1.63 
United States 
Balance at end of March 
Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 1951 1950 
17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road........... $67,109,528 $53,411,663 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and hetterments—Eauipment.... . 215,136,535 159,248,809 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of ctated com- 
panies (Total, Account 707 of i Be ee eat ta » ice niin Pik Ge eR Rod hin 476,786,196 472,875,833 
20 Qe unadjusted debits. . 102,712,271 105,776,331 
21 ig SALE cow'se Viste oie Sime Kl Calas oe 806,197,569 826,060,965 
22. t eannens cash investments. . 952,538,725 749,361,026 
23. Special deposits . Das at 127,261,519 111,172,535 
24. Loans and bills receivable... ... 1,652,727 1.099.703 
25. Traffic and car-service balances Se ees: cues. Figs 61,152,595 58,221,835 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors. ...... . ; 161,484,341 123,088,424 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable. ..............-....-- a 462,132,104 259,712,860 
DE I EE Nia os i ia Sar bo ka 2s oh sb &Keh ee ee 814,151,509 725,772,491 
29. Interest and dividends receivable.................0-.-2.e0eeee. 15,498,744 15,644,732 
30. Anrcrued accounts receivable... ..... 2.0.0... .0 scene ee 234,202,704 161,142,588 
31, Other current assets Sof. SANE Ae SEER eee 4 Te gee ee, 3 34,621,432 31,954,787 
32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31),............ 60 cee eees 3,670,893,969  3,063,231,946 
Selected Liability Items 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? ................ 6606 c scene $145,138,130 $122,442,058 
41. Loans and bills payable’. seks 3 tea vas ,368,500 ,710,706 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr............. 93,566,910 79,636,779 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable . Sore e se 551,578,692 430,581,172 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable...................-..455 234,752,069 199,679,743 
45. Interest matured unpaid... ...... 22... c cee eee eens 61,415,746 62,619,130 
46. Dividends matured unpaid................... 19,063,028 15,821,389 
OF, Se, PR ik 0 5 5 KS 44S Kiko TORE ED 1A so FAR 0 58:40 73,813,564 73,533,125 
48. Unmatured dividends declared. ...................5 02-0 scenes 32,986,700 26,449,924 
GD: Aetieee SNN BANE. wi ios. kan Dates 5 os. ces eeslven 220,321,905 169,676,747 
Ry, es Lira is'n bib ho v.00 05.0d 384s 846,602,254 560,696,613 
51. Other current liabilities......................-. 97,434,516 120,275,688 
52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51)...... 2,235,903,884 1,748,681,016 
3. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
53-01. U.S. Government taxes............ 690,261,658 407 831,877 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes. 156,340,596 152,864,736 
54. Other unadjusted MR 8 ln seid ich sgt 282, as7. ‘953 254,317,994 


1 1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


> Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 


within six months after close of month of report. 


* Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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trip the train will leave Rapid City at 
6 p.m., July 28, arriving Minneapolis 
at 11:30 a.m. the following day. Guest 
speaker at the luncheon session will 
be F. G. Fitz-Patrick, vice-president— 
traffic, of the C. & N. W., who will 
speak on “The Black Hills, Yesterday, 


Today and Tomorrow.” The entire day 
of July 27 will be given over to a 
tour, sponsored by the Rapid City 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Black 
Hills. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
San Francisco will hold its next open 
meeting on July 19, at the Montclair 
Restaurant. Miss Viva Armstrong, as- 
sistant secretary and personnel man- 
ager of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, will speak on “Personnel 
Problems,” and a movie will be shown 
on production and canning of pine- 
apple in Hawaii. All past presidents 
will be honored at this meeting. 


Forest V. Ream, of the Army Trans- 
portation Corps, was recently elected 
president of the Federal Transpor- 
tation Association, succeeding Carl 
F. Berquist, also of the A.T.C. Other 
newly-elected officers of the associa- 
tion are: First vice-president, R. W. 
Musselwhite, General Accounting Of.- 
fice; second vice-president, Otto W. 
Bender, General Services Administra- 
tion; secretary, Margaret G. Baird, 
Federal Supply Service; and treasurer, 
J. L. Sullivan, G.A.O. 


The Transportation Club of 
Seattle, which, as reported in Rail- 
way Age July 2, page 75, will be host 
to the 28th annual convention of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
September 24-26, has announced the 
following convention officers: Honor- 
ary general chairman, Ben. J. Tappe, 
Seattle Terminals, Inc., and president 
of the Seattle club; general chairman, 
Roland M. Wolf, International For- 
warding Company; vice--general chair- 
man, L. H. Dugan, vice-president and 
western counsel, Chicago, Milwauke, 
St. Paul & Pacific; secretary, Warren 
G. Smith, district freight agent, Penn- 
sylvania; and treasurer, Kenneth H. 
Gill, Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


Convention committee chairmen are: 


Registration—Robert D. Bone, general 
agent, freight department, Northern 
Pacific; hotel reservations—Stuart F. 
Evans, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; ban- 
quet and meeting rooms—Star O. Yo- 
cum, James Farrell & Co.; transporta- 
tion—G. Warren Averill, United Air 
Lines; souvenir program—Harry H. 
Tipple, general agent, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe; publicity—Hal D. 
Briggs, Rayonier, Inc.; speakers— 
Lawrence M. Curtin, general agent, 
Nickel Plate; reception—George E. 
Campbell, Interocean Steamship Cor- 
poration; and women’s subcommittee— 
Mrs. Frances Cooper, Gwin, White & 
Prince. Cooperating with the Seattle 
Transportation Club in convention ar- 
rangements are the Seattle Indus- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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“Flexo=-4’s sure siam the lid 
on hot-box worries !”’ 








National Flexo-4 journal lids are of malleable 
iron construction carefully designed to seal the 
front end of the box from dirt, and retain the oil. 
Each Flexo-4 lid offers 4 big advantages: 


LONG LIFE—malleable iron construction resists corro- 
sion, shock, distortion . . . lasts through the years. 


2. FLEXIBLE FiT—spring controlled...compensates for var- 
iations and wear of journal-box mouth and hinge lug. 


TIGHT FiT—keeps oil in and dirt and water out. 
4 | POSITIVE OIL RETURN—oil return ledge feeds oil into 





the box instead of letting it seep out of journal box 
-.- improves lubrication. 






FOR ALL NEW CARS AND REPLACEMENTS, SPECIFY NATIONAL FLEXO.-4 LIDS. 
NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO. 


A-3572 





FOR TRANSPORTATION 
AND INDUSTRY 
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ARSENAL of HORSEPOWER! 





‘To meet America’s growing transportation needs — 
especially in the hour of national emergency—Electro- 
Motive Division shops are now building General Motors 
Diesel locomotives as rapidly as facilities and supplies 
permit. Their combined output is the largest production 
of new railroad horsepower in the world today, and a 
major contribution to our nation’s strength, for 
many reasons. 


Today General Motors Diesels are the work horses of 
the railroads. They are hauling 33% of the total freight 
ton-miles and 40% of the total passenger car-miles 
ms reported by all roads, yet they number only 15% of 
os America’s locomotive fleet! And with General Motors 
[Rare to Diesel power, trains maintain faster schedules, speeding 
up the re-use of cars. 





: : It is power that can be depended upon when the chips 

: ie, | oy are down. In 17 years’ service on the rails, no General 

: 4 Motors Diesel has ever worn out—thanks to Electro- 

Motive’s unique parts and component rebuilding serv- 

ice. Parts depots and factory branches located at central 

points give railroads quick service in keeping their 
General Motors Diesels “‘on the line.”’ 


Because General Motors locomotives do more work, 
they pay for themselves faster and contribute savings 
for the purchase of other new equipment needed by 
the railroads for better service. That is why the demand 
for these modern Diesels is so urgent today—and why 
we are doing our utmost to continue full-scale pro- 
duction despite current restrictions and shortages. 











ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


: “4 GENERAL MOTORS e LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
| J. Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


ENERA 





In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ont. 











LOCOMOTIVES | 
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Every day napery becomes 
more important to You! 


The preparedness phases of the nation’s economy will 
continue to make increased demands on your services— 


travel becomes essential and public dining a necessity. 








as 


Po apn taille pn ic ga ee. 





NAPERY REDUCES SPILLAGE — dishes, glassware won't slide on covered tables; 
and if an accident does occur, the cloth absorbs liquids, cuts down hazard to clothing. 
NAPERY PUTS CLEANLINESS FIRST—uncovered tabletops (often unfinished) 


are liable not to be cleaned properly, can be unsanitary. 





NAPERY EASES TENSION — an attractive appearance is important to busy people 
—helps them relax, enjoy good food in an atmosphere of good taste. 


a. 





=4 gppeecs 
. at your service 


td 
7S with the finest napery 
Doowoe OED 


Beoad for over 50 years. 


Simtex Mills, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. + Division of Simmons Co., Makers of the Famous Beautyrest Mattress 
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(Continued from page 62) 

trial Traffic Managers Association 
and the Women’s Traffic & Trans- 
portation Club of Seattle, headed, 
respectively, by William D. Singer, 
assistant trafic manager of the Boeing 
Airplane Company, and Mrs. Kay 
Conger. Senator William F. Know- 
land, of California, has accepted an 
invitation to be the principal speaker 
at the convention dinner on Septem- 
ber 25. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


9,644 Freight Cars 
Delivered in June 


June production of new domestic 
freight cars was maintained at sub- 
stantially the same level as in May, 
deliveries during the month totaling 
9,644, the American Railway Car In- 
stitute and the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads announced jointly on 
July 6. 

“The  10,000-car-a-month program 
has been substantially achieived for 
the time being,” the statement said. 
“But production will begin to slide 
in the fall unless present steel alloca- 
tions and receipts are increased.” 
June deliveries were 130 cars below 
the May figure of 9,774, but well 
above June 1950 deliveries of 3,874 
cars. 

Orders for 6,793 freight cars were 
placed in June, and the backlog of 
cars on order on July 1 was 147,725, 
compared with 150,628 on order June 
1, 1951, and 40,585 on order July 1, 
1950. 

A breakdown of cars ordered and 
delivered in June, and of cars on or- 
der July 1, follows: 











On Order & 

Ordered Delivered Undelivered 

Type June 1951 June 1951 July 1, 1951 
Box—Plain 3,182 3,745 49,219 
Box—Auto pace! pens 2,050 
Flat 1,152 538 4,117 
Gondola 209 2,614 29,239 
Hopper 550 1,363 37,843 
Covered Hopper 655 346 4,881 
Refrigerator 55 284 7,049 

Stock 500 ee 1, 
Tank 390 623 10,881 
Caboose 100 62 488 
Other mh 69 958 
TOTAL 6,793 9,644 147,725 
Carbuilders 3,488 7,185 102,018 
Railroad Shops 3,305 2,459 45,707 
LOCOMOTIVES 


The North Western Railway of 
Pakistan has ordered from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive-General Electric Com- 
panies 23 diesel-electric locomotive 
units, including nine 1,600-hp. road- 
switchers and 14 1,600-hp. dual-pur- 
pose (freight-passenger) “A” road 
units. All the locomotives, which are 
scheduled for delivery late in 1951 
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and early in 1952, will be built to the 
Pakistan railway’s 5-foot 6-inch gage. 


SIGNALING 


Clinchfield forces are installing 
centralized traffic control on 138 miles 
of single track between Erwin, Tenn., 
and Spartanburg, S. C. The 71,-ft. 
style C control machine will be in- 
stalled at Erwin division headquarters. 
In addition to code and carrier equip- 
ment, the installation includes style 
P-5 color-light signals, style M-23B 
dual-control electric switch machines, 
relays, rectifiers, and transformers, 
and style SL-21A electric switch locks 
and housing, which are being supplied 
by the Union Switch & Signal Co. 


MARINE 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has 


called for bids, returnable not later 
than August 9, for construction of one 
all-steel car float to carry loaded 
freight cars between Newport News, 
Va., and Norfolk, in addition to the 
four floats which the C. & O. now has 
in operation between the two cities. 
The new float will be 370 feet long, 
overall, with a beam of 52 feet, 934 
inches, and a depth of 13 feet, 314 
inches. Its capacity will be 1,850 gross 
tons, or the equivalent of 27 or 28 
loaded freight cars. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. has appointed Wil- 
liam J. Fleming as manager of its 
construction equipment sales division, 
with headquarters at Dunellen, N. J. 
The company also has announced that 
sales and engineering functions of the 
water treating section have been moved 
from Dunellen to its Harrison, N. J., 
plant. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company 
has acquired the Chicago Steel Tank 
Company, including its two subsidi- 
ary companies, Steel Erectors, Inc., 





and Conduit Fittings Corporation. 


This latest acquisition brings to five 
the number of steel fabricating com- 
panies Pressed Steel Car has acquired 
since its product diversification pro- 
gram was begun 15 months ago. 


The Babeock & Wilcox Co. has 
leased five entire floors, totaling ap- 
proximately 120,000 sq. ft. of space. in 
the new Chrysler building east, New 
York, as new headquarters for its 
general office, presently located at 85 
Liberty street. Sales offices of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Tube Co., a sub- 
sidiary, at 22 East 40th street, New 
York, also will be moved to the new 
location. 


Robert Paxton, formerly vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 


policy for the General Electric Com- 
pany, has been elected an executive 
vice-president, to succeed Hardage L. 
Andrews, who has retired after 41 
years of service. 


The Farr Company has completed 
a new main factory and office building 
in E] Segundo, Cal. The company for- 
merly was located on Southwest drive, 
Los Angeles. 


Lem Adams, vice-president of Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Company, a di- 
vision of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., has retired. Mr. Adams began 
his railroad career in 1908 with the 





Lem Adams 


Union Pacific. He advanced through 
various positions to that of chief en- 
gineer, which position he held at the 
time he resigned to join Oxweld in 


1933. 
OBITUARY 


Arthur F. Pitkin, retired engineer 
for the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, died on July 9 in his home at 
Northport, Long Island, N. Y. Mr. Pit- 
kin was 69 years old. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Chicago & North Western.—The 
LC.C. certificate authorizing this road 
to abandon its 17.8-mile line between 
Pelican Lake, Wis., and Crandon will 
now become effective July 17. The 
effective date of the certificate had 
been indefinitely postponed while the 
commission considered a motion for 
reconsideration filed by the city of 





Crandon. The motion was denied by 


a July 2 commission order which also 
fixed the certificate’s effective date. 
(Railway Age, April 16, page 72, and 
May 14, page 110.) 


Division 4 of the L-C.C. has author- 
ized: 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—To abandon a 1,326- 
foot trestle extending into Tampa bay near St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—To abandon a 
7.5-mile line which extends from a point near 
Gillette, Wis., to Oconto Falls. No industries are 
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located on the line, and the application was 
based on contentions that the bridge traffic in- 
volved can be handled more efficiently over al- 
ternate routes. 

COLORADO & SOUTHERN.—To abandon a 2.3- 
mile line from a point near Louisville, Colo., to 
Lafayette. 

ERIE.—To abandon operation under trackage 
rights over 1.43 miles of Lehigh Valley tracks 
and use of the Lehigh’s passenger station in 
Buffalo, N. Y. The authorization gives commis- 
sion sanction to discontinuance by the Erie of 
all passenger-train service to and from Buffalo. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC.—To abandon various lines 
totaling 8.3 miles in length in Los Angeles, Cal., 
Alhambra, South Pasadena, and Pasadena. Motor 
coach service will be substituted for the aban- 
doned rail service. 

WINONA.—To abandon its entire line, from 
Wersaw, Ind.,.to New Paris, 18.5 miles; and 
to abandon operation over the Winona & War- 
saw’s 3.15-mile line between Winona Lake and 
Warsaw. The commision’s report also authorized 
the W. & W. to abandon the latter line. The 
ebandonments, which had been denied ‘without 
prejudice’ in a previous commission report of 
July 14, 1950, are now authorized subject to 
conditions that will allow time for completion 
of arrangements to provide service by other rail- 
roads to Leesburg, Ind., and Warsaw industries 
now served exclusively by the lines involved. 


CONSTRUCTION 


S. P. Doing $7.6 Million 
Of Construction Work 


A total of 19 major projects are 
currently planned or in progress on 
the Southern Pacific. They represent 
a total investment of $7,651,245. The 
largest single project is the new yard 
at Roseville, Cal. (Railway Age, March 
26, page 64), the cost of which has 
now been placed at $4,793,330, not 
including diesel servicing facilities 
(Railway Age, August 12, 1950), the 
additional cost of which has now 
reached $1,141,678. The third unit of 
the diesel service facilities project in- 
cludes completion of the remaining 
portion of the 130-foot by 276-foot 
diesel shop and the 75-foot by 131- 
foot stores building, plus a public ad- 
dress system, a 6,000-lb. lift truck, 
. ‘ ‘ 
drop pit machinery, two 2-ton cranes 
and runways, track work, a 20-foot by 
30-foot grinder building and a 10-ton 
crane and runway. Other projects 
include: 

Trackage—Construction at Sacramento, Cal., of 
775 feet of track, switches and necessary signals 
as connection to the city’s Yolo Port District, 
where deep water facilities are being provided 
at an ultimate overall cost of $22.5 million; con- 
struction of industrial trackage at Elmhurst, Cal., 
to serve the Berkeley Hardwood Company— 
$36,495; rearrangement of present tracks and 
construction of additional tracks at Stockton to 
serve the American Can Company—$49,070; con- 
struction of industrial trackage at Downey, Cal., 
and Norwalk to serve Kirkhill, Inc., and Master 
Processing Corporation—$33,715; extension of sid- 
ings on “East Side” line between Lathrop, Cal., 
and Biola Junction to permit operation of 99-car 
trains—$43,125; construction of industrial trackage 
at Mulford, Cal., to serve the Raymond Concrete 
Pile Company—$29,505; construction of industrial 
trackage at Spreckels Junction, Cal., to serve 
the Vacuum Cooling Company—$31,430; construc- 
tion of industrial trackage at Clackamas, Ore., 
to serve Safeway Stores—$85,770; extension of 
spur and its rebuilding as siding at Pittsburg, 
Cal.—$21,610; construction of industrial trackage 
to serve Aluminum Products Company, Melrose, 
Cal.—$25,950; rearrangement of tracks for con- 
struction of Oakland-San Francisco Bay Bridge 
and Bay Shore Freeway in the vicinity of 10th 
and Brannon streets, San Francisco—$243,460. 
[The railroad’s portion of this project includes 
construction of 4,310 feet of track, realinement 
of 1,000 feet and removal of 6,384 feet of pres- 
ent track. Flashing signals and interlocking facili- 
ties account for nearly $120,000 of the total 
cost, which is reimbursable by the state of Cali- 
fornia]; construction of industrial trackage at 
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South Fresno—an initial step in serving some 116 
acres of industrial property—including 4,027 feet 
of drill track and two spurs to Producers Cullen 
Company and others—$53,425; and rearrangement 
of trackage at Montalvo (in connection with con- 
struction of a freeway leading to Los Angeles) 
including reconstruction of 7,166 feet and re- 
moval of 5,162 feet of main line track. An addi- 
tional 1,254 feet is to be built and 1,910 feet 
to be shifted. The total cost, $329,185, includes 
$100,620 for roadways, drainage, trestle and 
culverts, and $37,150 for signal protection and 
flashing lights at intersections collectable from 
the state of California. 

Signal Respacing—In conformity with 1.C.C. re- 
quirements, signals are being respaced and, 
where necessary, converted to searchlight type. 
The 1951 program includes the following in- 
dividua' projects at a total cost of $655,000: 
Casmalia, Cal., to Surf, 15.2 miles—$50.985; 
Roberta, Cal., to Redding, 42.0 miles—$52,005; 
Toitec, Ariz., to Ocatilla—$21,275; Arizona-New 
Mexico state line to Pratt, N.M., 14 miles— 
$18.420; Santa Barbara, Cal., to Montalvo, 32 
miles—$138,425; Biola Junction to Goshen Junc- 
tion, 40 miles—$136,340; and Arabella, N.M., to 
Santa Rosa, 11 miles—$19.775. 

Miscellaneous—Cement block repair shop and 
garage, 80 feet by 126 feet, for Pacific Motor 
Truck Company, S. P. subsidiary, at San Francisco 
—$92,400; paving, trackwork and flashing light 
protection at Martinez in connection with the 
opening of a crossing at Pine Street and the 
closing of Ferry Street crossing—$29,055; constru:- 
tion of a master mechanic's office and dic:el 
laboratory building at Roseville—$41,380; «ad 
installation of a 150-ton track scale in a 70-fvot 
pit at West Oakland to retire a present 100-ton 
scale with a 50-foot pit—$37,270. 


A proposal to enlarge standby power 
facilities at the Los Angeles Union 
Passenger Terminal for air condi- 
tioning and battery charging on pas- 
senger platforms is being studied; the 
total cost will be divided between the 
Santa Fe, the Union Pacific and the 
S.P.—the latter’s share being set at 
$72.922. 

At Roseville, the T. M. Page Cor- 
poration, Monrovia, Cal., has a con- 
tract for grading and construction of 
a portion of the retarder yard road- 
bed, at $31,050. The remainder of this 
work was done under another con- 
tract with Morrison-Knudson Com- 
pany, at $83,719. The A. M. Hardy 
Company of San Francisco is con- 
structing the Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company garage. A contract was 
awarded to Baker & Pollack & Grid- 
ley Construction Co., Ventura, to con- 
struct subgrade, culverts, approach 
roadways and drainage ditches in 
connection with the Los Angeles free- 
way project. Almost all the other work 
will be undertaken by company forces. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas. — Land 
has been acquired in the vicinity of 
Garland, Tex., just outside of Dallas. 
It will be used for a freight yard de- 
velopment for which plans have not 
yet been completed. 


Missouri Pacific.—Improvements 
representing an expenditure of §$2,- 
910,000 are currently in progress or 
will be started shortly. In North Little 
Rock, Ark., and Little Rock, addition- 
al yard tracks, a yard office, a track 
scale, floodlighting and _ additional 
communications and air testing lines 
are being installed in Locust Street 
yard. An NX interlocking plant and 
C.T.C. equipment is also being in- 
stalled and signals are being rear- 
ranged on Union Station tracks. 
Grading work is being performed by 
Porter-DeWitt Construction Company 
of Poplar Bluff, Mo., and the balance 
of the work by company forces at a 


total cost of $865,000. At a cost of 
$285,000 eight sidings are being ex- 
tended and equipped with power oper- 
ated switches between Iron Mountain, 
Mo., and Cliff Cave. Grading work on 
these sidings plus a change of align- 
ment at Irondale, Mo., is being per- 
formed by Porter-DeWitt and the bal- 
ance by company forces. An additional 
25 miles of C.T.C. is being installed 
between Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Dex- 


ter, with two sidings being extended 


and three equipped with power 


switches, at a total cost of $310,000. 
Additional land is being acquired on 
which outside diesel servicing facilities 
and a diese] maintenance and repair 
shop are to be constructed, at a cost 
of $394,000. Curvature at Glen Park, 
Mo., is being reduced at an estimated 
cost of $158,000, with grading being 
done by Porter-DeWitt and the bal- 
ance of the work by company forces. 
At Tower Grove Junction (St. Louis) 
a running track is being provided at 
Grand avenue to connect with the Oak 
Hill subdivision to facilitate industrial 
switching, the cost being estimated at 
$131,000. Grading will be done by 
Samuel Kraus Company, St. Louis, 
and all other work by company forces. 
A 7l-mile extension of C.T.C. between 
Cliff Cave and Bismarck, Mo., is being 
installed by company forces at a cost 
of $411,500. At Corning, Ark., the 
E. E. Barber Construction Company 
of Fort Smith is grading for a cruva- 
ture reduction. with the remainder of 
the work being undertaken by com- 
pany forces at a total estimated cost 
of $26,000. System bridge gangs are 
reconstructing bridges at Corning, 
Pollock, La., Woodworth, Gypsum, 
Kan., and Chivington, Colo., at a total 
cost of $221.500. Diesel oil storage 
facilities are being installed at Kansas 
City, Mo: by the Darby Corporation 
of that city and company forces. 
Darby forces will dismantle a tank at 
McGehee, Ark., and re-erect it at the 
Kansas City site. The project will cost 
about $66,000. In overflow territory at 
Ashby, Okla., track is being raised 
and an additional bridge is being con- 
structed, with grading work being 
done by E. E. Barber Construction 
Company and the balance by company 
forces. The total cost is $42,000. 


Missouri Pacific.—This road has 
applied to the I.C.C. for approval of 
plans for relocation of tracks connec- 
ting its Twelfth Street and Lesperance 
Street yards in St. Louis, to make way 
for highway and park improvements. 
The application put the estimated cost 
of the relocation at $1,240,000, of 
which $280,000 would be paid by the 
M.P., $93.332 by the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, $641,760 
by the Missouri State Highway Com- 
mission, and $225,000 by the city. 


St. Louis-San Francisco. — A 
storeroom building for the diesel 
house at Springfield (Mo.) shops is 
currently being constructed by com- 
pany forces at an estimtaed cost of 
$139,000. 
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STANDARD 
ENGINEER'S 
REPORT 





IN SERVICE APPROXIMATELY 1,000,000 MILES in Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad diesel locomotive engines, 
this piston and cylinder liner were always lubricated 
with RPM DELO Oil R.R. At the end of that time wear 





RPM DELO 0il R.R. has been the standard on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad for over-—the-—road 
freight and passenger locomotives since their first 
power of this type was placed in service in January 
1942. At the time this inspection was made approxi- 
mately 49,563,104 miles had been traversed by the Rio 
Grande freight diesel fleet of 100 units and during 
that period only 77 cylinder 
liners had been scrapped for any 
reason. At that time many of the 
original pistons and cylinder lin- 
ers were still in service and the 
average age of all these assem— 
blies, including recently pur- 
chased power, was 4.7 years. 


TRADEMARK ‘‘RPM’’ REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
225 Bush Street + San Francisco 20, California 
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measurements (inches) were only: Piston Skirt— 
0.001; Ring Grooves—No. 1—0.003 to 0.006, No. 2— 
0.002, No. 3 & 4—none; Cylinder liner (maximum diam— 
eter)—0.0095, (out of round)—0.002 to 0.004. 





How RPM DELO Oil R. R. prevents 
wear, corrosion, oxidation 





A. Special additive provides metal—adhesion 
qualities. ..keeps oil on parts whether hot 
or cold, running or idle. 


B. Anti-oxidant resists deteriorationof oil 
and formation of lacquer...prevents ring— 
sticking. Detergent keeps parts clean... 
helps prevent scuffing of cylinder walls. 


C. Special compounds stop corrosion of any 
bushings or bearing metals and foaming in 
crankcase. 











FOR MORE INFORMATION about this or other petroleum 
products of any kind, or the name of your nearest 
distributor handling them, write or call any of the 
companies listed below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 


Denver I, Colorado P.O. Box 862 « EI Paso, Texas 
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FINANCIAL 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
Division of Stock—This road’s plan 
to split its common and_ preferred 
stock on two-for-one basis has been 
approved by the I.C.C. The plan pro- 
vides for issuance of 4,855,190 shares 
of common and 2,629,720 shares of 
preferred, both of $50 par value, to 
be exchanged for 2,427,595 shares of 
common and 1,314,860 shares of pre- 
— both of $100 par value. (Rail- 
way Age, June 18, page 70.) 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe-Tex- 
as & New Orleans. — Trackage 
Rights.—These roads have asked the 
1.C.C. for authority to increase charges 
from $1.10 to $1.50 a train-mile under 
certain existing trackage rights agree- 
ments. They asked that approval of 
the increase be made retroactive to 
September 1, 1948, and cited higher 
maintenance costs as the reason for 
the proposed new charges. The lines 
involved are as follows: Rosenberg. 
Tex., to Houston, 31.7 miles; Guy to 
Rosenberg, 15.3 miles; Rosenberg to 
Virginia Point. near Galveston, 59.8 
miles; and Newgulf to Thompsons, 
27.5 miles. The first two segments are 
owned by the T.&N.O., and the latter 
two by G.C.&S.F. 


Long Island. — Reorganization. — 
Division 4 of the I-C.C. has approved 
an allowance of $35,000 to be paid 
Cullen & Dykman for services ren- 
dered as counsel for this road’s former 
trustees during the period from May 
6, 1949, to December 22, 1950. 


Mobile & Birmingham.—Bond 
Extension—The I-C.C. has authorized 
this road to extend the maturity date 
of its prior lien, 5 per cent bonds, and 
its first mortgage, 4 per cent bonds. 
The bonds, most of which are owned 
by the Southern, lessee of the M.&B.., 
are outstanding in amounts of $600.- 
000 and $1,200,000, respectively. Both 
issues matured July 1, 1945, and will 
now be extended until March 1, 1998. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


LCC. by: 

EAST BROAD TOP MOUNTAIN.—To refund its 
present outstanding bonds by issuing $1,000,000 
of new first and refunding mortgage bonds. The 
new bonds would be delivered to the Rockhill 
Coal Company, which holds all the present bonds 
and owns all the stock of the line. This refund- 
ing would reduce the road’s bonded indebtedness 
by $56,900, and would reduce annual interest 
payments. The new bonds, to be dated January 
1, 1951, would bear interest at 6 per cent, and 
would mature January 1, 1958. 


Division 4 of the LCC. has author- 


ized: 

PENNSYLVANIA-READING SEASHORE LINES.— 
To issue @ note or notes in the principal amount 
of $1,926,000 to evidence « bank loan obtained 
to pay a like amount of 4 per cent, first con- 
solidated mortgage bonds of its predecessor, the 
Atlantic City, which became due July 1. The bank 
loan was obtained from the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, and the note or notes will bear interest 
at the annual rate of 27% per cent. They will 
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be dated June 29 and will mature May 1, 1954. 
(Railway Age, June 18, cad 72.) 

ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN.—To issue $9,000,- 
000 of 21/ per ye" ng t trust bonds. To- 


gether with $2,48 250 in cash, the bonds will 
be delivered to a Southern Pacific in payment 
of a note for $11,482,250. The note represents 
the unpaid balance of a debt resulting from as- 
sumption by the S.P. of a Cotton Belt debt to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The new 
bonds will mature in annual installments of 
$1,000,000 each, beginning July 1, 1953, with 
a final installment of $2,000,000 due July 1, 1960. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—To assume liability for 
$3,540,000 of series P equipment trust certificates 
to finance in part acquisition of 710 freight cars 
(Railway Age, June 25, page 110). The certifi- 
cates, bearing interest at 3 per cent, will mature 
in 15 annual installments of $236,000 each, be- 
ginning July 1, 1952. The commission’s report 
approved sale of the certificates at 99.52466—the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and five associates, 
which will make the average annual cost 3.1 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 2.35 to 3.05 per 
cent, according to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Lovis.— 
common, $5, semiannual; 5% preferred, $1.25 
quarterly, both payable July 31 to holders of 
record July 13. 


Security Price Averages 


July Previous Last 
10 week year 


Average price of 20 rep 

resentative railway ns 2d 50.25 49.50 40.65 
Average price of 20 rep 

resentative railway ane 91.45 91,42 90.00 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 





EXECUTIVE 


Edward W. Englebright, assis- 
tant to president of the WEsTERN Pa- 
ciFIc, at San Francisco, has retired. 
A native of Oakland, Cal., and a 1909 
civil engineering graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, Mr. Englebright 
began his railroad career with the 
Southern Pacific at Dunsmuir, Cal., as 
assistant engineer, later served on the 
Union Pacific, and for seven years was 
engaged development of a locomo- 
tive stoker business, which he sold in 
1928 to join the W. P. as consulting 
engineer. In 1944 he was advanced to 
assistant to president. Mr. Engle- 
bright’s post-retirement plans will take 
him shortly to Mozambique, Africa, 
on an E.C.A. assignment for the Por- 
tuguese government in connection with 
expansion of the colony’s railroads. 


E. A. Sweeley, assistant to pres- 
ident of the Frurir Growers Express, 
the Western Fruit Express and the 
BuRLINGTON REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS, 
at Washington, D. C., retired on July 
1, after more than 49 years of rail- 
road and refrigerator car line service. 
Mr. Sweeley’s railroad service began 
with the New York Central in 1902, 
and he subsequently served in an offi- 
cial capacity with a number of roads, 
including the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Seaboard Air Line. He was a 
member of the Railroad Adjustment 
Board under the U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration (1918-1920), and became 





mechanical superintendent of F. G. E. 
in May 1920. Mr. Sweeley was ap- 
pointed general mechanical superin- 
tendent in May 1947 and was ad- 
vanced to assistant to president on 
July 1, 1950. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


In connection with the leasing by 
the CaroLina & NORTHWESTERN of the 
Biue Ripce, the Danvitte & WESTERN, 
the Hich Point, RANDLEMAN, ASHE- 
Boro & SouTHERN, and the YADKIN 
(Railway Age, July 2, page 84), all 
bills, reports and summaries of inter- 
line freight, per diem, freight claims 
and all other accounts with those com- 
panies, covering business subsequent 
to June 30, 1951, should be rendered 
separately in the name of the individ- 
ual companies but should be mailed 
to appropriate officers of the Carolina 
& Northwestern, as follows: Interline 
freight accounts—Noah Garner, audit- 
or of freight accounts, Atlanta, Ga.; 
per diem accounts—F. I. Umhau, 
superintendent car records, Atlanta; 
overcharge claims, B. R. Humrick- 
house, auditor of overcharge claims, 
Atlanta; loss and damage claims, M. 
M. Barber, general freight claim agent, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; and miscellaneous 
bills, Chester Quinn, auditor, Hickory, 
N. C. Drafts shauld be drawn on and 
remittances made to the treasurer at 


Washington, D. C. 


David A. Lerch, land and tax 
agent of the Erte at Cleveland, has 
been appointed general land and tax 
agent. Francis F. Buehler has been 
appointed land and tax agent and 
Jerome N. Schmidt has been ap- 
pointed land agent. 


OPERATING 


L. M. Olson, assistant general 
manager of the Arcnison, Topeka & 
SanTA Fe at La Junta, Colo., has been 
appointed acting assistant to  vice- 
president—operations, at Chicago, re- 
placing J. N. Landreth, who is on 
temporary leave. E. E. Foulks, su- 
perintendent transportation at Chi- 
cago, succeeds Mr. Olson. J. P. 
Spears, trainmaster at Clovis, N. M., 
has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent at El] Paso, Tex., succeeding 
the late Noah Bridges. Transferred 
to succeed Mr. Spears is T. W. 
Goolsby, trainmaster at Dodge City, 
Kan., who is in turn replaced by 
F. L. Elterman. 


Thomas A. Jerrow, who was re- 
cently promoted to general manager, 
lines east of Williston, N. D., of the 
Great NortTHERN at Duluth (Railway 
Age, May 28), was born at Kila, Mont. 
He started with the G. N. in his home 
town in 1924 as a section laborer. Ap- 
pointed trainmaster in 1937, he held 
that position at various points until 
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Model 10 Signals 
multiply the purchasing 
power of every dollar spent 
on crossing protection. Cost 
analyses show that numerous 
crossings can be made safe 
with Model 10 installations, 
for less than the cost of a single 
grade separation. 


Model 10 Signals, 
replacing watchmen, eliminate all 
chance of “human failure’’—often 
pay for themselves during their first 
year of service. Model 
10's stay on the job 
twenty-four hours 
aday—arenever 4@Z77 
“off duty.” Be | 
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Dollar for dollar, no other railroad- 
highway crossing protection provides 
so much safety as 


~ MODEL 10 


AUTOMATICALLY OPERATED 
GRADE CROSSING SIGNALS 


Small wonder that a hundred railroads 
and countless communities regard 
Model 10 Signals, performance-wise and 
dollar-wise, their best buy in safety. 
Look at the record: thousands of Model 
10’s guard busy railroad-highway 
crossings in America and in foreign 
countries, yet not one accident has 
ever occurred as a result of operation 
failure on the part of these signals. 


Write for “Grade Crossing 
Safety is Your Business.” 
Ask for brochure 748 RA-6 


WESTERN RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: 


2428 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


















Pat. in the 
U.S.A, and 
Canada. 
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How much money are YOU losing 


by postponing this decision? 


The gentlemen above are deciding to modernize 
their car heating systems with new Honeywell 
equipment. 

This decision, we firmly believe, will result in a 
major saving—a saving that can run well into seven 
figures a year. 

You see, Honeywell car heating systems reduce 
steam consumption as much as 40%. They have 
much less undercar piping than conventional 


systems—expose steam to cold air only for brief 


periods of time. 

This helps you eliminate losses due to winter- 
idled cars and to trains made late by “slow orders” 
for heating. It cuts down on watering stops, 
greatly simplifies heating system inspection and 
maintenance, virtually ends your frozen pipe prob- 


lem. Moreover, Honeywell Systems make your 
passengers much more comfortable. Honeywell 
electronic thermostats provide far better heat dis- 
tribution and far more accurate temperature 
control. 

These facts only hint at how much you may be 
losing by doing without Honeywell Car Heating 
Systems. For full information on what they can 
do for your railroad, call your local Honeywell 
office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. RA-7-132, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell #! 
Fouts wn Covtiol 
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1942 when he became a captain in the 
Army Transportation Corps. Following 
his return to the G.N. in 1944, he 
served as trainmaster at Spokane, 
Wash., and in 1945 became superin- 





Thomas A. Jerrow 


tendent at Klamath Falls, Ore. In June 
1947 he moved to Grand Forks, N. D., 
as superintendent, continuing in that 
capacity until his recent promotion. 


As reported in Railway Age May 14, 
H. B. Smith has been appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent of the 
Western general division of the Nor- 
FOLK & WesTERN at Bluefield, W. Va. 
Mr. Smith joined the N. & W. in June 
1920 as a telegraph operator on the 
Pocahontas division and subsequently 
served as train dispatcher, assistant 
yardmaster, yardmaster and assistant 





H. B. Smith 


trainmaster. In December 1940 he was 
promoted to trainmaster on the Poca- 
hontas division, advancing to assistant 
superintendent of the Radford division 
in April 1941. Mr. Smith was appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Pocahontas 
division in February 1942, which po- 
sition he held until his recent promo- 
tion. 


R, W. Heron, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Cuicaco & NortH 
WEsTERN’s Wisconsin division, has 
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How much money can 


this man save YOU? 





This man is a Honeywell Service Engineer—one of hundreds of 
control experts in our 93 offices across the country. His sole job 
is to help you save money on heating and air conditioning—not 
only on your trains but in your stations, shops, offices and other 
buildings. 

He will show you how to make people more comfortable with 
less fuel—will advise you impartially on whether Honeywell's elec- 
tric, electronic or pneumatic controls are best for each building. 
He will design systems to suit your special needs—will supervise 
the installation if you desire. 

Ask this man to call soon—find out how much money he can 
save you! 

For further information, call your local Honeywell office. Or 
write Honeywell, Dept. RA-7-132, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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been promoted to superintendent of 
the Madison division, succeeding the 
late Walter S. Aleumbrac, whose 
death was reported in the July 2 Rail- 
way Age. 


George C. Vaughan, division en- 
gineer of the PENNSYLVANIA at Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Southwestern 
division, with headquarters at India- 
napolis, to succeed Lewis A. Evans, 
who has resigned to become vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the Belt 
of Chicago and the Chicago & Western 
Indiana (Railway Age, June 25). 


H. B. Parr, associate manager of 
the sleeping, dining and parlor car 
department of the Canapran NAatTion- 
aL, has been appointed general man- 
ager at Montreal. W. A. McDonald, 
general superintendent of that depart- 
ment at Winnipeg. has been appointed 
assistant general manager at Montreal. 
H. A. Simons has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager, also 
at Montreal. U. J. Mangan, superin- 
tendent at Edmonton, Alta, has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
the department at Winnipeg. 


J. J. Quinn, superintendent of the 
Southwestern Ontario division of Ca- 
NADIAN NATIONAL Express, has been 
appointed general superintendent of 
the Central district at Toronto, suc- 
ceeding S. O. Martin, who has re- 
tired under the pension rules of the 
company, after more than 42 years of 
express service. A. I. Craig, terminal 
agent, succeeds Mr. Quinn, with head- 
quarters as before at Toronto. 


“To increase efficiency through en- 
abling supervisors to familiarize them- 
selves with the varied conditions exis- 
ting on an 11,000-mile system,” the 
Cuicaco, Mirwauker, St. Paut & 
Paciric has announced the following 
appointments and changes in assign- 
ments of 25 operating department ofh- 


cers, effective July 16: F. R. Doud, 


division superintendent, as assistant 
general superintendent, a new post, 


with headquarters remaining at Madi- 
son, Wis.; A. J. Farnham, superin- 
tendent at Terre Haute, Ind., as Mr. 
Doud’s successor; G. F. Wilson, 
assistant superintendent at Bensen- 
ville, Il]., as superintendent at Min- 
neapolis, succeeding W. E. Swingle, 
transferred to succeed Mr. Farnham; 
J. T. Hansen, superintendent at 
Miles City, Mont., as successor to 
A. QO. Thor, superintendent at Ta- 
coma, Wash., who moves to Spokane; 
J. T. Hayes, assistant superintendent 
at Green Bay, Wis., as Mr. Hansen’s 
successor; M. T. Sevedge, assistant 
superintendent at Milwaukee, as Mr. 
Hayes’ R. R. Brown, 
trainmaster at Austin, Minn.. as assis- 
tant superintendent at Milwaukee, re- 
placing Mr. Sevedge: G. W. Riley, 
trainmaster at LaCrosse, Wis., as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Brown; J. D. Shea, 
assistant superintendent at Sioux City, 
assistant superintendent at 


successor; 


lowa, as 
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Perry, Iowa, succeeding W. T. Stew- 
art, who becomes Mr. Wilson’s suc- 
cessor at Bensenville; R. F. Fair- 
field, trainmaster at Milwaukee, as 
Mr. Shea’s successor; F. E. Devlin, 
assistant superintendent at Lewistown, 
Mont., as assistant superintendent at 
LaCrosse; J. O”’Dore, as assistant 
superintendent, succeeding Mr. Dev- 
lin; W. F. Plattenberger, trainmas- 
ter at Terre Haute, as trainmaster at 
St. Paul, succeeding W. T. Hjorth, 
transferred to Marion, Iowa, to re- 
place L. V. Anderson, who becomes 
special representative to vice-president 
—operations at Chicago; Martin 
Garelick and R. H. Jensen, assis- 
tants to general manager at Chicago, 
as trainmasters at Terre Haute and 
Milwaukee, respectively; and L. H. 
Walleen, trainmaster at Davenport, 
Iowa, as trainmaster at St. Maries, 
Idaho, succeeding J. J. Nentl, trans- 
ferred to Aberdeen, S. D., to replace 
R. W. Riedl, who in turn becomes 
trainmaster at Portage, Wis., to suc- 
ceed T. E. Witt, appointed as G. J. 
Barry’s successor at Milwaukee. Mr. 
Barry succeeds Mr. Walleen. 


Gordon Skelding, superintendent 
of transportation for the CANADIAN 
NaTIONAL’s Alberta district, at Ed- 
monton, has retired after having served 
that road and its predecessor, the 
Canadian Northern, for more than 50 
years. Promoted to succeed Mr. Skel- 
ding is Walter McPherson, trans- 
portation assistant at Winnipeg. Mr. 
Skelding was born at Neepawa, Man., 
July 2, 1886, and went to Winnipeg 
to begin his railroad career in June 
1901 as an operator. He later served 
as dispatcher and chief dispatcher and 
in 1937 became superintendent of 
transportation at Winnipeg, being 
transferred to Edmonton in 1944, 


J. W. Hall, Jr., assistant train- 
master of the RicHMOND, FREDERICKS- 
spurG & Potomac, has been appointed 
trainmaster at Richmond, Va., suc- 
ceeding B. L. Jones, Sr., who has 
retired at his own request, after more 
than 52 years of service with this 
company. 


TRAFFIC 


Ernest G. Howard, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the New York 
CENTRAL SysTEM at Toledo, has been 
transferred to Cleveland, succeeding 
A. J. Crookshank, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to the general freight 
trafic manager at New York was re- 
ported in Railway Age May 7. James 
L. Robinson, chief clerk of the 
freight traffic department at Cleveland, 
succeeds Mr. Howard as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Toledo. 


O. R. Smith, general freight agent 
of the Sr. Louris SOUTHWESTERN, has 
been appointed assistant freight traf. 
fic manager, with headquarters re- 
maining at Tyler, Tex. His former 


post has been abolished. Born on 


January 21, 1899, at Greenwood, Ark., 
Mr. Smith attended Tyler Commercial 
College, and started with the Cotton 
Belt in February 1917 in the traffic 
department at Tyler. Subsequently he 
held various positions, including assis- 
tant to general freight agent and 
assistant general freight agent, until 
his promotion to general freight agent 
in 1940. 


John L. Cahoon, district freight 
agent of the SourHern, has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent, with 
headquarters as before at Sheffield, 
Ala. Joe E. Todd, commercial agent 
at Memphis, succeeds Mr. Cahoon as 
district freight agent at Sheffield. 


W. E. Callender, freight traffic 
manager of the Cuicaco & EASTERN 
ILuNots, at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general freight traffic man- 
ager. D. F. Woods, acting freight 
traffic manager, becomes freight traf- 
fic manager, his former position being 
abolished. 


F. B. Kveton has been appointed 
general agent for the Missourr Pa- 
ciric Lines at Galveston, Tex., suc- 
ceeding E. M. Weinberger, who has 
retired after more than 43 years’ 
service. 


The St. Louis SouTHWESTERN has 
announced the appointments of Wal- 
ter G. Degelow, traffic manager, as 
assistant general traffic manager, and 
of H. Clarke Roberts, general 
freight agent, and W. A. Feldmann, 
assistant general freight agent, as 
freight traffic managers. Mr. Roberts 
will henceforth have charge of all 
freight solicitation activities, while Mr. 
Feldmann will supervise all rate mat- 
ters. Other changes in the Cotton Belt’s 
trafic department include the appoint- 
ments of C. J. Dinkelkamp, former 
general freight agent, as assistant 
freight traffic manager for solicitation; 
of G. W. Heuermann, former assis- 
tant to traffic manager, as assistant 
general freight agent; and of C. H. 
Jacques and A. J. Maloney, former 
assistant general freight agents, as 
general freight agents. Messrs. Ma- 
loney and Heuermann will supervise 
office work in connection with solici- 
tation, while Mr. Jacques will handle 
rate legislation work. 

These promotions mark a change 
in the organization of the Cotton Belt’s 
traffic department, which, since 1932, 
has been organized along commodity 
lines, with sections responsible for 
both rates and solicitation of various 
groups of commodities. Now the de- 
partment has been returned to _ its 
original pattern of operation, with a 
complete separation of rate and solici- 
tation activities. 


W. M. Jamieson, general freight 
agent of the CANapiAN PacirFic’s 
Prairie region at Winnipeg, has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager for the same territory, while 
T. Hooks, general foreign freight 
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agent at Vancouver, B. C., has been 
advanced to a similar post for the 
Pacific region. Mr. Jamieson succeeds 
Jack Fullerton, promoted to freight 
trafic manager at Toronto (Railway 
Age, June 25), and Mr. Hooks re- 
places K. M. Fetterly, appointed for- 
eign freight traffic manager at Mon- 
treal (Railway Age, July 2). J. N. 
McPherson, general freight agent at 
Vancouver, succeeds Mr. Jamieson, 
and is in turn succeeded by V. R. 
Dunean, division freight agent at Cal- 
gary. Succeeding Mr. Duncan is N. F. 
Cowie, division freight agent at Win- 
nipeg. C. S. Doupe, district freight 
agent at Edmonton, becomes Mr. 
Cowie’s successor, and is in turn suc- 
ceeded by T. H. Johnson, traveling 
freight agent at Regina. 

Mr. Jamieson is a native of North 
Bay, Ont., and started with the C. P. 
at Toronto in 1912. In 1941 he was 
transferred to Montreal, where he 
served as chief of tariff and division 
bureau for seven years and later as 
assistant general freight agent for a 
year before moving to Winnipeg in 
1949. 

Mr. Duncan began his career with 
the C. P. in 1917 at Victoria, B. C. 
After holding a number of positions, 
he became district freight agent at 
Edmonton in 1944. In 1948 he was 
transferred to Calgary as division 
freight agent. 


Everett S. Leavitt, general agent 
for the SourHERN Paciric Lines at 
Boston, has retired after almost 49 
years’ service. He is succeeded by 


T. J. Lucey. 


H. C. Shirer, formerly general 
agent for the Cuicaco Great WEstT- 
ERN, has been appointed division 
freight agent, with headquarters con- 
tinuing at Des Moines, Iowa. 


D. G. Payne, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Cuicaco & Nortu 
WesTERN at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general agent at Detroit, suc- 
ceeding C. R. Bair, who becomes gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at 
Green Bay, Wis. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


John C. Jacobs, former assistant 
engineer maintenance of way, has been 
appointed engineer maintenance of 
way for the entire ILtinois CENTRAL 
system. He succeeds Charles M. 
Chumley, whose retirement was re- 
corded in Railway Age, July 2, page 
93. Mr. Jacobs was born at Amboy, 
Ill., in 1892 and, after attending the 
University of Illinois, entered the 
service of the IC. as a chainman in 
a surveying party in Alabama. He 
served in various capacities on the 
Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago Terminal 
and former Wisconsin divisions until 
1936, when he was appointed acting 
supervisor of track on the Springfield 
division. The following year he was 
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EASY AS TELEPHONING! 

TURNS THOUGHTS INTO INSTANT ACTIONS! 

NO DISCS, SLIPS, BELTS TO MANIPULATE! 
“DELIVERS” DICTATION RIGHT TO SECRETARY! 
PERFECTED, PROVED AND PATENTED BY EDISON! 
AVERAGES S* PER DESK PER DAY! 


An instant success! Edison’s unique TELEVOICE system solves 


manpower headaches, gives one to 20 (or more!) desks the 


same instant dispatch service on written work the telephone 


now provides for oral work. Pays for itself out of profits! 


It’s proving itself every day in firms like U. S. Rubber, Otis 


Elevator, Massachusetts Mutual, Esso-Standard Oil, Pan 


American World Airways, etc. 


>, Edison 


TeleVoicewriter 


—— The Televoice System 


EDISON TELEVOICE integrates perfectly with the Disc Edison 
Voicewriter, the world’s, finest individual dictating instrument. 
Today, no one can match Edison’s complete line: TELEVOICE sta- 
tions for average dictation, the Disc Edison Voicewriter where a 





single instrument is required. 


GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! Send for 
this new descriptive booklet. Or, to 
arrange for a demonstration, call ‘‘EDI- 
PHONE” in your city. In Can- 
ada: Thomas A. Edison of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Q Edivon~ 


INCORPORATED 





EDISON, 10 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
Okay—send me a LINE ON TELEVOICE, 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 


CITY A: | a} ||| see 
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THANKS... 











. to the thousands of railway men all over 
the country in every department who have 
recently entered their subscription orders to 
Railway Age. In the past year, nearly 60% 
more railway men have thus given us the 
opportunity of serving them with personal 


copies. 


Day after day, more and more of your asso- 
ciates are joining you as subscribers to the 


professional railroader’s own publication. 


RAILWAY AGE 


30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


transferred to the Peoria district as su- 
pervisor of trains and tracks. In 1942 
and 1943 he served as supervisor of 
track at East St. Louis, Ill., and in June 
of the latter year became division engi- 
neer of the Mississippi division. Jn 
March 1948 he was promoted to acting 
assistant engineer maintenance of way at 
Memphis, and seven months later was 
given those duties as a regular assign- 
ment. He was subsequently transferred 
to Chicago in the same capacity and 
it was from this position that he was 
appointed to succeed Mr. Chumley. 


V. C. Blackett, assistant engineer 
of the CanapIAN NATIONAL at Monc- 
ton, N. B., has retired on pension after 
37 years of service. 


R. W. Riser, division engineer of 
the PENNsYLVANIA’s Cincinnati divi- 
sion, has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the Fort Wayne division. 
W. N. Myers, division engineer. 
PRSL-Atlantic division, becomes Mr. 
Riser’s successor. 


OBITUARY 


Daniel W. Corcoran, who retired 
in 1945 as general storekeeper of the 
Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, died on 
July 1 in Bethany Hospital, Chicago. 


Walter S. Aleumbrac, late super- 
intendent of the Cuicaco & NortH 
WesTERN’s Madison division, whose 
death was reported in the July 2 Rail- 
way Age, was born on July 22, 1896, 
at Plainfield, Ill. Starting his career 
with the North Western in 1917 as a 
warehouseman at Woodstock, IIl., Mr. 
Alcumbrac later served in various ca- 
pacities, including trainmaster and as- 
sistant superintendent, until his pro- 
motion in April 1942 to superintendent 
of the Dakota division. A year later 
he became superintendent of the 
Madison division. 


Charles E. Johnston, who retired 
as president of the Kansas City 
SOUTHERN in 1938, died July 9 at his 
home in La Jolla, Cal. He was 69 years 
old. Mr. Johnston also was former 
chairman of the ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN RAILWAYS. 


As reported in the July 9 Railway 
Age, James P. Leach, assistant vice- 
president of the PuttmMan Company, 
died June 27 in Chicago. A native of 
St. Louis, Mr. Leach started with Pull- 
man in the St. Louis district in 1912, 
advanced through many positions, and 
in 1928 became district superintendent 
at Kansas City, later serving in that 
capacity at Los Angeles and New 
York. He came to Chicago as assistant 
vice-president in September 1945. Dur- 
ing the past four years, his active 
leadership and participation in con- 
ductors’ and porters’ conferences was 
responsible, in a great degree, for the 
success of Pullman’s service confer- 
ence program, which was described in 
Railway Age March 4, 1950, page 42. 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLE 


100 Years Old and What a Past. 
Business Week, May 19, 1951, pp. 44-53. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 VW. 
42nd st., New York 18. Single copies, 25 
cents. 

An account of the Erie’s first century, 
with special emphasis on the parts Daniel 
Drew, Jim Fisk and Jay Gould played in 
its past. 


BOOKS 

Transportation; Principles, Practices, 
Problems, by Charles E. Landon. 618 
pages, tables, maps, graphs. William 


Sloane Associates, Inc., 119 W. 57th st., 
New York 19. $4.75. 


This book has been written after two 
decades of experience in teaching trans- 
portation to undergraduates. It is designed 
to meet the needs of an introductory 
course. The objective is to acquaint the 
student—and the business man and citizen 
as well—with the principles, practices 
and problems of transportation that pre- 
vail in the United States, and with the 
social and economic importance of trans- 
portation to the operation of our economic 
system. The treatment is not intended 
to be exhaustive. Numerous topics are 
discussed only briefly, with the hope that 
students who are interested will pursue 
those subjects further on their own 
initiative. The book is divided into six 
parts—general importance of transporta- 
tion; organization and physical facilities 
for transportation; rates and their econom- 
ic effects; the regulation of transportation; 
special transportation problems; and the 
future of transportation. 


Russia’s Soviet Economy, by Harry 
Schwartz. 592 pages, tables, maps. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth ave., New York 
11. $6.65. 


This work is an attempt, in part, to 
meet the need for comprehensive and 
accurate information about the Soviet 
Union. It seeks to present a synthesis of 
available knowledge regarding all major 
sectors of the Soviet economy, particularly 
as regards their organization and opera- 
tion. In addition, the first three chapters 
are concerned with the resources, his- 
torical and ideological backgrounds of this 
economy which seem indispensable for 
comprehension of the development under 
Soviet rule since 1917. In the preparation 
of this material, the intention through- 
out has been to present the most factual 
and accurate information available. In 
addition to the three chapters already 
mentioned, other chapters cover economic 
development; the national economic plan; 
organization and operation of industry; 
growth of industrial production; agricul- 
ture; transportation and communication; 
trade, housing and services; the financial 
system; hired and prison labor; and 
foreign economic relations. 


When Does Title Pass from Shipper 
to Consignee and Who Has Risk of Loss 
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Tommy, Lolo ae koy.¥ >} 


Just the amount of power 
and engine speed required 
to move the load, 
LOAD GOVERNS 
ENGINE SPEED! 
Heavy Load— 4 
Smooth power application, 
No load— nek 
No racing engi 




















The GM Dynaflow Drive 
is a torque converter com- 
bined with a fluid clutch. 
The ORTON Crane with 
GM Dynaflow Drive AUTO- 
MATICALLY PROVIDES 
THE CORRECT TORQUE 
in the exact amount needed 
to move the load! 


ORTON 


Crane and Shovel Co. 
608 So. Dearborn Strect 
Chicago 5 * Illinois 
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or Damage in Transportation, by Thomas 
G. Bugan. 500 pages. Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, Dubuque, lowa. $6.50. 

This book deals with the transfer of 
title to personal property from shipper to 
consignee and as to which of them has the 
risk of loss or damage incident to trans- 


portation. It treats of various types of 
sales, bailments and goods on consign- 
ment; the subject of time, place and 


manner of delivery is also discussed. The 
term F.O.B. and its many and varied ap- 
plications are throughout the 
book. Other chapters deal with the right 
of stoppage in transit for insolvency of 


discussed 










you are interested in 
BALLAST 
CLEANING 


.».We stand on — 
our record) 
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the buyer; who is the lawful holder of 
the bill of lading; who has the right to 
file a claim against the carrier; and when 
the claim ainust be filed or suit instituted. 
One chapter treats of export and import 
terms, such as C.I.F. and C. & F., and 
other terms employed in foreign com- 
merce and their effect on transfer of 
title and risk. The book follows a certain 
pattern which it is believed will assist in 
understanding this involved subject. First, 
the terms and elements which are dis- 
cussed in the particular chapter are de- 
fined; next are cases which illustrate the 
definitions; following that are cases which 
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FRANK SPENO RAILROAD BALLAST CLEANING CO. 


306 North Coyuigo Srieet 
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illustrate risk of loss or damage under 


the particular type of contract; and 
finally, there is a conclusion at the close 
of each chapter setting forth, in brief, 
the salient points. 

Diesel-Electric Locomotive Handbook, in 
two volumes, by George F. McGowan. 
Mechanical Equipment, 262 pages; Elec- 
trical Equipment, 290 pages, illustrations, 


diagrams, drawings. Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, 30 Church st., 
New York 7. Each volume, $4.95, the 


set, $9.45. 

These two books explain the develop- 
ment, construction, and operation of the 
diesel-electric locomotive. They have been 
written with the assumption that men 
who work on and operate these locomotives. 
would like to know why they are built 
and operated in the manner they are, 
without having to wade through masses 
of technical details. The Mechanical 
Equipment volume covers development of 
the diesel-electric locomotive; funda- 
mentals; lubricating and cooling; fuel 
systems; pistons, piston rings and liners; 
connecting rods, bearings and crankshafts; 
valves, timing and heads; governors; the 
the steam generator; and the air com- 
pressor. It concludes with chapters on 
engines built by American Locomotive 
Company, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, FElec- 
tro-Motive and Fairbanks-Morse. The 
Electrical Equipment volume covers the 
electric transmission; electrical ‘funda- 
mentals; the electric generator; the trac- 
tion motor; exciters, auxiliary generators, 
motor blowers and dynamic braking; 
batteries and contactors; and concludes. 
with chapters on the electrical equipment 
of the principal manufacturers. 


PAMPHLETS 


Economic Policies for National Defense; 
A Report of the Committee on Economic 
Policy. 36 pages. Economic Research De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the- 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copies, 50 cents; quantity discount 25 per 
cent. 

This report brings together a compre- 
hensive analysis of the aims and economic 
requirements of our defense program. Es- 
sential policies for achieving these aims 
are outlined. Both the causal and _ the- 
interrelated factors of our inflation prob- 
lem are analyzed. The policies recom- 
mended are those considered most likely 
to have the desired remedial effect. Wage- 
and price controls, and manpower and pro- 
curement policies, are discussed in detail. 
The report concludes with recommenda- 
tions on major economic policies. 


Impact Die Forging (commercially 
known as Drop Forging). Chambersburg 
Engineering Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 
$1.50. 

This text is a revision of a course on 
principles of drop forging prepared several 
years ago by the Chambersburg Engineer- 
ing Company with the cooperation of the 
School of Engineering of Princeton Uni- 
versity. The material is divided into five 
main sections: why a drop forging?; the- 
drop hammer; design of a drop forging; 
the drop forging process; and drop forging 
manufacturing tolerances. 
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More and more the leading railroads 
of the nation are switching to Bendix 
fuel injection equipment for dependable 
and economical operation. On luxuri- 
ous streamliners or sturdy switchers, 
the story is the same—Bendix equip- 
ment is proving that engineering ex- 
cellence pays off in performance. 
Whatever your operating problem, 
investigate the merits of Bendix be- 
fore specifying fuel injection equip- 
ment for your new motive power. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad uses Bendix 
fuel injection equipment in some 
of their Baldwin switch engines. 


Western Office: 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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i A NEW DIFFERENT MATERIAL FOR 


BOXCAR FLOORS 


: 
MARK 
TRADE ina 
. SITION 
ment COMME a e008 


= 
e ce 
New OXYCHLORION count and 
fi .—oeiy ov 


Condition of floor is not im- 
portant. Material can be ap- 
plied over any structurally 
peter Hard, tough, shock absorbing boxcar 
flooring of cement composition that is 
as NAILABLE as wood. Doubles the 
- , floor strength and lasts three times 
ea = longer than wood alone. PLASTINAIL 
gives floor and interiors a smooth sur- 
face that cuts abrasion damage claims 


24. Stops infestation and contamina- 





First cover floor with felt, 
paper. Reinforcing mesh is 
nailed to floor for bond. 


tion—floors easily and economically 
maintained in Class “A” condition. Get 
complete details about PLASTINAIL. 
Address Dept. 000. 





Side and end walls may also be 
covered for bulk loadings. 


F. E. SCHUNDLER CO., INC. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
A PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT OF F. E. SCHUNDLER CO, INC. © DOW CHEMICAL CO 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION OF FOOD & MACHINERY CORP @ WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER LICENSER 














The Elements of 
TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 


By G. Lloyd Wilson 


No experienced railway of- 
ficer or aspiring junior can 
afford to be unfamiliar with 
the basic economic rules by 
which all transportation op- 
erates. This concise, simple 
review prepared by the ex- 
pert, Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, 
makes it easy for busy exec- 
utives to “prep” themselves 
on transportation economics, 
transportation and other eco- 
nomic activities, railroad or- 
ganization, etc. 

178 pages, charts and tables, 
index, $2.95 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of Dr. Wilson’s new book, THE 
ELEMENTS OF TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS, on 
Ten Days’ Free Examination. If satisfactory I will remit the 
list price of $2.95; otherwise I will mail back the book. 


PO ccuiwicdin ons cneradatneab ated eeesseeebaea wae ss 
RARE iid boss és ciknd dadeiontspeecdels chae eee eer ss 
TE pe ee eee ee ee ne: 5 <5 a oiacs vices 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United 
States) R.A. 7-16-51 











his new book is beautifully illustrated with 116 fine 

8% x 5-inch photographs of railroading in and around 
New York. Authoritative information is given on how this 
intricate rail network operates. Latest official five-color New 
York Harbor Terminals and Rapid Transit System maps 
show all points of interest to railroad men. Ask to see a 
copy at your local bookstore or send for one on ten days’ 
approval. 

144 pages, 116 illus., 2 maps, 10% x 8, boards, $4.00 


Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 























LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 
the Classified Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 
GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church St. * New York 7, N. Y. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton Hoppers, Cevered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 


Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Cab , 8-Wheel, la T 
ie ae ee Tae Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 


Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class 11 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ to 74’ 
STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Saddle Tank, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Par GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gelien 


Al Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 | Phone: BEekman 3-8230 S.A00 Gatien 
Freight Cers “ANYTHING coritaning IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Galien 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omehe 2, Nebraska 


FOR SALE 


50 ten capacity all steel twin 
hopper cars. Self clearing. 
22 available 


80 ton G. E. diesel elec. 
ne locomotive 500 


25 ton Browning 8 _ wheel 
steam locomotive crane new 
1942 


3000 CFM Ingersoll Rand elec- 


tric air compressors new 
42 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 





POSITION OPEN 


CIVIL ENGINEER experienced 
in Railroad Construction, Grading 
and Underground Utilities, Esti- 
mating, Laying out and Super- 
vision, With Mid-western Con- 
tractor. Write giving full experi- 
ence, age, availability, and salary 
desired. 


Address Box 596, Railway Age, 
79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED 


TRACK LABORERS 
crew of 20 experienced, with the 
cook, looking for work, best 
references. 


Write P. M., 2553 Mickle Ave., 
Bronx 69, New York, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 
SWITCHING ENGINE 


Excellent Condition. 16-ton Cli- 
max-Plymouth Std. Ga.—Model 


R-6-U. 

NATIONAL METAL & STEEL CORP. 
Dept. RA, Terminal Island 
(Los Angeles Harbor), Calif. 
Ph.: Los Angeles—Nevada 6-2517 














Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York.Pittsburgh-St. Louis 








RAILS 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W.H. DYER CO., INC. 
611 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Stocks at Various Points 








“SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED" 


Man who has ability to 
plan, engineer, sell and 
supervise production on 
new, rebuilt, and repaired 
railroad car equipment. If 
you can operate a modern 
plant on a profitable basis 
the job offers an opper- 
tunity for income and 
bonus. Address Box 597 
Railway Age, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, New 
York 








USED 
EQUIPMENT 
TO SELL? 


ADVERTISE 
IT IN THE 
CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 
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: : Ene | . ctabeveunby< Front Cover 
H R 
Y 
Hunt Company, Robert W. ... 81 Railway Educational Bureau, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General .) ee ae 81 Youngstown Steel Door Com- 
Motors Corporation ........ 4 Ryerson & Son Inc., Joseph T. 8&2 SG - ctteetau@une nena aus 28 
eee A 
Every kind of steel is in stock in quick shipment sas many sizes cre = 
- often missing due to the heavy demand. J & Son, Inc. = 
Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- = 
in stoc at fale, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco, = 
ARS—carbon & al- PLATES—sheored & TUBING—boiler & = 
loy, hot rolled & Inland 4- m nical, seam- 39s = 
cold finished Way alee Plate jess & welded = 
STRUCTURALS— SHEETS—hot & cold STAINLESS—Alle- = 
channels, angles, tolled, many types gheny plates, = 
beams, etc and coatings | sheets, bars, tv = 
PHOT TVUUULUNOHROOSESNOGTAOSGTEOOATG UAT it LULU UL 
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